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“No better test of civic sense can be 
applied to any country than the degree to 
which it takes interest in its system of 
National Education.” 


—Lord Irwin, Minister of Education, Great Britain. 
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EXAMINATION CAP... 


should be bought in large quantities, 
the economical way. 


No. 110 Single sheets ruled one side 
with margin. 
1 ream (1000 sheets) 
5 reams 


No. 112 single sheets ruled both 
sides, no margin. 


ms 
(All delivered prepaid) 


GOOD SCHOOL SCISSORS... 
are a necessity—useful for Reed and 
Raffia work, Cutting and Folding, and 
many kinds of Seat Work. Our scis- 
sors work easily and cut clean and 
smooth right to the tip. 


Either sharp or rounded points. 
Per dozen $2.00 (postpaid) 


Keep on hand and use my helpful 
Catalogue No. 18. 


F. &. OSBORNE 


112 8th Avenue W. 


MILK ... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put 


nature’s food into your 
home in the finest con- 
dition. 


FRESH MILK, CREAM, 
AND BUTTERMILK 


Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Calgary, Alberta 


Many young men and women make 
a point to present their mothers and 
fathers, with some trifling but 
thoughtful token of Easter. It is 
a delightful custom. 

At Birks, young folk will find 
many welcome suggestions—useful, 
appropriate and properly inexpen- 
sive. 


Catalogue upon request 


Henry Birks & Sons Limited 


$14 8th Ave. West 


THERE IS A “BEST” IN 


EVERYTHING...... 


in cleaning service we see to it that THE 
EMPIRE maintains its well established 
reputation for being the best. 


Consult us regarding your cleaning and 
dyeing reuibaiile 


Price Lists and Information Upon Request 
EMPIRE CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
Limited 
“Reliable—That’s All’ 

Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West - Calgary 


Branch: 234 Twelfth Avenue West - Calgary 
Phone M 7926 


Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


Everything Newest—Rates, $2.00 and up. 
Coffee Shop—Best Food—Lowest Prices 


ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FRED R. PHILLIPS, Manager, formerly of 
Empress Hotel 
RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 
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HOBBIES 
THE SAFEGUARD OF DEMOCRACY 
Wm. Wallace, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


E 

There are two kinds of people, those who have hob- 
bies and those who have not. To those who associate hob- 
bies with children and cranks, this may seem a trivial— or 
even trifling— classification. Yet there is more in it than 
appears on the surface, particularly in view of the prevail- 
ing unrest which threatens to end in some sort of social 
revolution. Henry Ford declares that such a revolution is 
already afoot. But plain folk usually associate revolution 
with violence; and it is that kind of revolution I have in 
mind in these reflections. 

It would be easier for most people to name a list of 
hobbies they know something about than to say just what 
a hobby is. Such a list might include: collecting stamps, 
beetles, moths and butterflies, fossils, guns, books, pictures, 
etc.; building radios, ship-models, model-railways, steam- 
engines, electric generators and motors, model yachts and 
aeroplanes, articles of furniture, musical instruments, kites, 
etc., taxidermy, photography; sketching and painting, music, 
travel, yachting, scientific experimenting, reading, etc. 

The first thing to remark about these pursuits it that, 
whilst any one of them might be chosen as a life career, or 
the means of earning a living, it would only be thought of 
as a hobby when followed as a leisure occupation. As such, 
a hobby is always undertaken voluntarily, as an attractive 
and pleasurable employment. 

It is to be remarked further, that the pleasurableness 
of a hobby leads the hobbyist to put effort into the pursuit. 
If he is a collector, he will strive to acquire that power of 
discrimination and judgment which will save him from being 
fooled by fakes. If his line is mechanical, he will be at 
pains to acquaint himself with the materials and appliances 
appropriate to his objects, and to acquire skill in their use. 
And, whatever the object in view, the pleasure anticipated 
from the achievement of it will invest his efforts with some 
measure of enthusiasm. 

As “practice makes perfect” in every kind of effort, the 
hobbyist advances continually towards perfection in power 
of discrimination and judgment; in acuteness and accuracy 
of sight, of hearing, of touch; or in skill in the use of his 
hands and instruments of operation—as the case may be. 
In other words he becomes more and more an artist in his 
particular line. 

Simultaneously his knowledge of the facts and features 
relating to the things he works with accumulates indefin- 
itely according to his industry. And this knowledge is no 
mere information picked up from books or hearsay, but 
real knowledge derived from personal experience. Not that 
he eschews books and other proper sources of information 
and inspiration. On the contrary. But he is never satis- 
fied with such information until he has checked it up for 
himself and added it to his working stock of personal know- 
ledge. 

And not only does the strenuous pursuit of a worth- 
while hobby quicken the mental processes, and the physical 
powers of hand and muscle and sense, to co-ordinate action 


towards the achievement of some worth-while objective, but 
there are important reactions on character. 

In proportion to the strenuousness of the pursuit, habits 
of industry and persistence and attention to detail are de- 
veloped; and, still more important, there is engendered the 
habit of running straight and honest. There is no satisfac- 
tion for the hobbyist in kidding himself about his achieve- 
ments or results. He can’t cover up his deficiencies so that 
he cannot himself see them. Either he has achieved what 
he was striving for, or he hasn’t; and, if he knows he hasn’t, 
there is nothing else for it but to keep on striving until 
success is attained. And so, while the hobbyist is led by 
necessity to become straight and truthful and honest with 
himself, he naturally tends to become more straight and 
truthful and honest in his dealings with others. (Some 
exception must be made, in this regard, in the case of those 
who make a hobby of collecting, especially when the objects 
sought are unique or rare.) 

Il. 

It will have occurred to the thoughtful reader that 
the pursuit of a worth-while hobby is a highly educative 
process. The interest and enthusiasm which accompany it 
make it an intensive form of self-culture. Contrasted with 
the informative process which bulks so largely in modern 
education, it is out of sight as a means of elaborating the 
latent faculties of the individual. All hobbies, of course, 
are not equally worth-while. Nevertheless, all lawful hob- 
bies have their proper interest for those who pursue them; 
and the sustained activity which they thereby induce must 
react accordingly, in a corresponding degree. And, to an- 
ticipate the conclusion of my story, the efficiency of our 
modern schools would be greatly enhanced if the pursuit of 
worth-while hobbies were included among the school objec- 
tives. But of that more anon. 

It may be argued, with some show of plausibility, that 
the range of occupation afforded by the pursuit of any one 
hobby is too narrow, as a rule, to justify the claim just 
made for it as an educative agent. But, as an eminent 
lawyer used to say, in the Alberta Legislature, “Let us 
pause and consider.” 

To take an illustration (physiological) from common 
life. Whether one walks or swims, or rides or rows, isn’t 
there in consequence a general toning up of the whole sys- 
tem, that enhances the efficiency of every other activity of 
the body? Do not even one’s mental activities share in 
the increasing robustness that results from rational physical 
exercise of any kind? A man’s memory and judgment are 
more to be trusted when he is sound than when he is sick. 
The secret of unification lies in the living blood, which per- 
meates the remotest recesses of the body, and maintains its 
various organs in balanced operation. Healthful exercise 
of any part reinforces the life of the blood, which distrib- 
utes its vigor to all other parts. 

Even so, the hobbyist who, out of the pursuit of his 
hobby, develops habits of industry, perseverance, and at- 
tention to detail, as well as honesty of purpose and trueness 
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of vision, in regard to his hobby, can be relied on to apply 
these habits in his daily avocations and in his relations to 
his neighbors as a citizen. Such characteristics are qualities 
of the human spirit, and cannot be limited to the specific 
activities which gave them birth. - 

So also with the more specific accumulations achieved 
in the pursuit of a hobby—the keen eye, the quick ear, the 
deft hand, the sensitive touch, the discriminating judgment. 
These powers of body and mind do not belong to the specific 
organs through which (not by which) they are exercised, 
but to the master spirit whose instruments and servants 
such organs are. It is not the eye that observes intelligently, 
but the J, the conscious Ego, the human will and spirit, 
which directs and insenses the optical organ for its own 
purposes. As the life blood is the unifying factor of the in- 
voluntary processes of the human body, so the human spirit 
wills to co-ordinate action the voluntary functions of all the 
organs at its command. The powers and habits of the indi- 
vidual, cultivated through the activities of particular pur- 
suits, have a universal application to all other pursuits. 
The pursuit of any worth-while hobby involves reactions on 
the character and efficiency of the individual, which are de- 
termined more by the strenuousness of the pursuit than by 
the nature of the operations concerned. The educative 
value of hobbies is, therefore, much wider than the activities 
involved in individual hobbies would lead us to imagine. 

Ill. 

It is a pertinent question to ask why the pursuit of 
hobbies is not more general. Children are notorious hobby- 
hunters; but most of them abandon their early pursuits be- 
fore they reach adult life. There must be reasons for this. 
But it would be a waste of time to bother about that unless 
it could be shown that there are good reasons for encour- 
aging the more general pursuit of hobbies. And that is 
what I propose to do now. The reasons lie right in front 
of us. They have to do with the social troubles that lie 
around and ahead of us. 

The crux of the present deplorable condition of Society, 
the knot in the industrial tie-up, is the problem of unem- 
ployment. No one will dispute that. The immediate cause 
of the unemployment trouble is, of course, the trade de- 
pression, which, in turn, is generally attributed to the finan- 
cial tangle resulting from the attempt to square up war 
debts and reparations. The discussion of that, however, 
lies outside my present purpose. I am not even thinking of 
the remedy at present, but rather to the condition of things 
after the remedy has been applied. Which may seem to be 
looking too far ahead, while the remedy is still to seek. But 
the thing I am thinking about must be prepared for in ad- 
vance. It ought even to be taken into account in formulat- 
ing the remedy for unemployment. 

At present the efforts of our wise men are being directed 
mainly to the loosening up of the deadlock in international 
trade. That is perhaps the right thing to attend to first. 
A revival of international trade would promptly relieve the 
intense strain of the moment by creating an immediate de- 
mand for goods and services, and reinstating at least some 
of the unemployed. Things must be kept going somehow 
while reconstruction is proceeding. 

Whilst a great part of the present unemployment is im- 
mediately due to the depression in trade, the fundamental 
cause of unemployment is the continual displacement of 
manual labor by mechanical power—the ousting of men by 
machinery. This process began with the Industrial Revo- 
ution, and has been going on ever since. That a reaction 
towards hand labor in production should ever set in seriously 
is unthinkable. It would merely substitute real for virtual 
shortage. It is not the methods of production that are 
wrong, so much as the method cf dividing the proceeds, 
that is, the method of distribution. Production by machinery, 
the best that can be invented, must be faced; but the con- 


comitant ousting of human labor must cease. The peace- 
ful achievement of that result may demand a change of 
heart in all ranks of Society. 

Let us suppose now, for the moment, that Society has 
made up its mind to be done with unemployment for ever, 
and has accepted some practicable proposition to that end. 
What will that involve? It is not necessary to discuss now 
all the implications. Only this. Assuming that indigent 
unemployables and temporary out-of-works are otherwise 
provided for, the machinery of industry would probably, 
for a start, be overmanned, and overproduction result, un- 
less the hours of labor were curtailed. Likewise at every 
subsequent improvement of the means of production. There 
is no other adjustable factor. The natural increase of popu- 
lation, and all advances in the standard of living, would on 
the whole react in the contrary direction. Otherwise we 
have to be prepared for curtailment of the hours of labor. 

Shortened hours of labor, of course, mean increased 
leisure. A desirable circumstance, no doubt. Yet one 
which, despite its millennial flavor, may have undesirable 
implications. 

“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” 
is very much to the point. The old saw used to be regularly 
quoted to children as a timely warning; but in these days 
the age limit might well be’extended considerably. More lei- 
sure means wider opportunity for mischief. While that is true 
for grown-ups at any time; it is especially true for adoles- 
cents, who are just commencing to form social habits. The 
advent of the auto, amounting to a virtual increase of lei- 
sure, has already seriously loosened up parental control, and 
done much to break up family life. That is especially true 
of the United States, where motoring has become more 
general than anywhere else. The crowding of the high 
schools with unemployable adolescents, who are not inter- 
ested in the kind of entertainment offered, has a depressing 
effect on the tone and efficiency of these institutions. But 
the effect of weeding out the misfits and turning them loose 
might be more serious still. Yet that is being seriously 
proposed, in the interests of economy. 

When the hours of labor were long, and a day’s work 
made the worker tired, the opportunities for leisure afforded 
by the Saturday afternoons and occasional holidays had a 
wholesome recuperative effect. Today the hours of labor 
are shorter, the work less strenuous. People have now 
long evenings on their hands, and plenty of energy to ex- 
pend in filling them. A fine chance for developing hobbies? 
Yet the pursuit of hobbies is far from being a popular 
game. 

Concurrently with the expansion of leisure there has 
developed an extensive movement for the commercial ex- 
ploitation of leisure. Professional entertainers now vie with 
each other in the production of attractive and thrilling 
shows. Science, moreover, has placed at the service of the 
promoters the means of presenting these shows to millions 
of fans at a time, instead of to hundreds or thousands. 
Even popular games have become professionalized and com- 
mercialized. Popular spectacles that used to be staged only 
on Saturday afternoons now command big crowds of fans in 
the evenings as well. The entertainment of radio fans is 
an added new industry. All of which is hard on hobbies. 

It is easy, of course, to press this kind of general reason- 
ing too far. The strenuous pursuit of a hobby calls for 
occasional relaxation; and, although walking exercise is 
the best antidote to sedative occupations, a good show or a 
joy-ride now and then is a wholesome recuperative. But 
the sustained atmosphere of thrills, with which the commer- 
cial promoters of the modern show, intent only on profit, 
contrive to surround their fans, is surely distracting, and 
inimical to rational pursuits. 

In consequence of all this development of the lighter 
side of life, there has been for many years a steady shifting 
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of interest from labor to leisure; and, in the use of leisure, 
from occupations that are more active and cultural towards 
such as are more passive and frivolous. This tendency is 
aggravated, no doubt, in the case of the more mechanical 
kinds of employment, by a notable diminution in the intrin- 
sic interest of the work. 

What we have to consider is the probable effect of the 
sudden further enlargement of leisure, which would accom- 
pany the elimination of unemployment. If, for example, it 
should be found necessary, in order to provide employment 
for all, to institute a universal 5-hour day, and, say, a half- 
holiday on Wednesday afternoons as well as Saturdays, what 
would people do with so much leisure? This question, in 
a general form, was put seriously by Sir Alfred Ewing, in 
his presidential address, at the last meeting of the British 
Association, some months ago. 

There is an old saying that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy’. Under the conditions contemplated, that 
would for most become a thing of the past; and we should 
rather have to figure, in the limit, on the probable effect 
on Jack of “all play and no work”. The steadying effect 
of the discipline of work is well known. The fruit of idle- 
ness is apt to be mischief—a rich theme for magazine 
writers. According to these the idle youth of the rich first 
become wild and then blase: less fortunate idlers tend to 
drift into the underworld, in search of easy money. Both 
become unfit for work or public service—a sort of dry-rot 
in the framework of Society. If such a state of things were 
to become in any way general, as in the Roman Empire 
just before its fall, and in the Spanish Empire later, civil- 
ization would undoubtedly crumble, and civilized society 
become a prey to the cruder and more vigorous races of 
the world. It has happened before. 

The absorption of the major interest of the major part 
of civilized society in frivolous amusements must inevitably 
develop unintelligent democracies, which are liable to get 
out of hand and become powerless to defend themselves 
from outside attack. Russia is renewing her vigor, cul- 
tivating her intelligence industrially and socially, and pro- 
pagandizing her political ideals among the seething and 
discontented millions of the East. Russians are also smart- 
ing under the disdain of the capitalistic peoples and the 
virtual blockade which is implied in their refusal to co- 
operate with Sovietism. The situation would be just the 
opportunity for a Soviet coup d’etat on a world-wide scale. 

That might be all right too in the end. Who knows? But 
it would be an unpleasant way to reach that end. It would 
be more satisfactory to us, surely, to engineer our own 
revolution in our own way. (To be continued). 
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PROBLEM SOLVING IN ARITHMETIC 


The Development of Problem-Solving Ability in Arith- 
metic, by M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D., 136 pp., 1933, Clarke, Irwin 
& Co., Toronto, $1.25 post paid. Introduction by Dr. C. 
Judd. 


This monograph summarizes an array of experimental 
work which covers a period of several years and penetrates 
into many of the fundamental issues concerned with prob- 
lem-solving abilities of children. It is much more than a 
summary. The interpretation of data derived from the anal- 
ysis of group and individual responses to problem situations 
is notoriously difficult, but here it is done with surety of 
touch, and with a happy mixture of caution and speculation. 
On the basis of conclusions drawn, recommendations and 
suggestions are offered to teachers seeking guidance and 
understanding in the work of their own schools. 


The text falls naturally into thirteen chapters. Of these, 
eight are devoted specifically to six experimental investiga- 
tions. The initial one is admittedly exploratory, opening 
up the field and revealing the outlines of problems calling 
for further study. Chapter III classifies the problems, 
errors, and deficiencies discovered. The seven subsequent 
chapters present the main body of experimental data, samples 
of which have appeared from time to time in the research 
columns of The A.T.A. Magazine. Three concluding chap- 
ters are denominated respectively Sex Differences, Summary 
of Conclusions, and Inferences Concerning Method. The 
text is elucidated and generously supplemented by tables 
and diagrams. The latter especially are a credit to the 
printer’s technique. 


Illustrations of children’s thinking, of problem solutions 
of all degrees of perspicacity and obtuseness, of errors of 
inclusion and exclusion, intersperse the text profusely. No 
teacher of Arithmetic could read the book without obtaining 
comfort as well as inspiration in seeing reflected there the 
common sources of pedagogic exasperation and elation in the 
business of teaching. Indeed one might well use the book 
as the basis for a much and often needed lesson on tolerance 
and understanding in the classroom. Children with the 
finest motives cannot fail to appear sometimes obstinate and 
frequently perverse if confronted day after day with tasks 
which are to them formidable and insoluble. For the 
teacher the way out is not through increased imperiousness 
but through increased understanding. In so far as problem 
solving abilities are concerned Dr. Lazerte has performed a 
splendid service not only in answering many questions re- 
garding the growth of ability in children but also in sug- 
gesting ways and means for finding answers to many others. 
Specific mention might be made of the several sets of test 
problems appropriate to various grade levels, provincial 
norms for these, and the comprehensive check list for the 
diagnosis of individual pupil weaknesses. 


The monograph is well printed on fine paper. The 
writer’s style is fluent and interesting. The reviewer has 
noted two obvious errors, probably typographical. The first 
is in Table 1 where reading rates, to be consistent with the 
text, should be expressed in time per word rather than in 
words per unit of time. The second error is in Table IV. 
where the column headings should be interchanged. 


This is the first publication of its kind in Alberta; and 
if for nothing else than its practical suggestions relating to 
methodology it promises to be a valuable contribution to 
teaching practice in the Province. 


Editor’s Note: Copies of the monograph reviewed above 
may be obtained from the School Book Branch, Government 
Buildings, Edmonton. 
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“Whither Away?” 


There is probably no more important 
function of an active organization than 
the function of intelligent prevision. We 
have only to look around us to see what 
catastrophics may attend the lack of it. 
Economic distress is with us chiefly be- 
cause the leaders of industry failed to 
exercise even a mediocre brand of intel- 
ligent precision. On the other hand, 
the rare occasions upon which it has been 
exercised show startlingly brilliant re- 
sults. When Haldane became British 
War Minister in 1906 he foresaw his 
country involved in a continental war 
overseas. He prepared for it (in the 
face of a very powerful anti-military 
sentiment) by polishing up a small, high- 
ly mobile Expeditionary Force, backed 
by a Territorial force in partial train- 
ing. When the time came, these prepar- 
ations—the outcome of an unpopular 
policy based on intelligent prevision 
inaterially assisted in changing the 
course ot history. 

It is doubtful if any crisis in human 
affairs ever admitted of more sane and 
well-informed prophecy than the present. 
The crossroads at which we stand bewil- 
dered are bristling with signposts wait- 
ing to be read and interpreted. Super- 
ficially, their inscriptions are puzzling 
because paradoxical. (A paradox is 
something which can’t be so, but is so.) 
Thus one signpost says: “Abundance on 
earth, pauperism among men”. Another 
says: “Churches and schools never so 
efficient—crime on the increase’. Ano- 
ther says: “War debts intolerable—na- 
tions armed to the teeth”. Another says: 
“U.S.A., the world’s gold banker—15,- 
000,000 unemployed there’. Another 
says: “Never so many comforts as now 
—insanity the growing menace.” 

One might continue to pile antitheses 
sky-high without exhausting the supply 
of absurdities which crown man as the 
king of the asses today. But it is better 
to forbear, remembering that man is, 
for the first time in ages, confronted 
with the fact that there is no wolf at 
the door, and precedent cannot tell him 
what to do in the circumstances. Pre- 
cendent failing us, we have to exercise 
ingenuity, as the monkey does when his 
stick won’t reach the banana. 

No professional body is more deeply 
involved than ours in the question: What 
will things be like twenty years from 
now? By our own and everyone else’s 
admission, we are the people whose work 
it is to prepare children for efficient liv- 
ing in society. So long as society was rea- 
sonably static, industrial occupations 
stable in their demands, and working 
hours long and sure, it was not too dif- 
ficult to foresee and supply such mental 
and moral equipment as the child would 
need 20 years ahead. But society is no 
longer static—our social intercourse and 
amusements, all the way from radio 
listening to petting parties, have very 
little in common with those of thirty 
years ago. Industrial occupations be- 
come obsolete overnight and are replaced 
by fantastic new ones. Working hours 
are (in spite of the anti-Technocrats) 
steadily declining. In Canada during 
the years 1917-27, the population in- 
creased by some 27 per cent. The num- 
ber of persons engaged in our manufac- 
tures increased only 11 per cent, in spite 
of an 88 per cent increase in capital in- 
vestment in manufactures. Leisure is 





increasing enormously but a fraction of 
the population is getting it and spending 
it on the breadline. 

The prime duty of educationists 
therefore, after doing what they are paid 
to do, is to see where we are going, and 
to try at least to see what conditions 
are likely to shape the lives of our pupils 
in twenty years’ time. The good or bad 
adjustment of this school-generation to 
the society of 1953 will make for the up- 
building or the disintegration of Alberta 
at that time; it will make for the whole- 
some or unwholesome nurture of the 
children of that time; it will make for 
the honor or the humiliation of our own 
grey hairs. 


Safe Predictions 


One thing may be safely predicted, 
and that is that the evolution of machine 
and power is very far from complete; 
and that the mass of men will presently 
cease to deplore their encroachments and 
begin quite deliberately to exploit them 
to the limit as drudges of society. (The 
only deliberate purpose of such exploit- 
ation hitherto has been the increase of 
profits, and that purpose has been frus- 
trated by failure to put the means of 
purchase where the goods had to be 
sold. Hence the situation of dotted- 
line puchase for cash down.) This fund- 
amental reversal of attitude toward the 
machine, which will soon be general 
among industrially experienced nations, 
will bring with it a tremendous increase 
in human leisure. And it will require of 
us that we re-examine all our theories 
about education for leisure. (We had 
a portent of this in 1929 when the Na- 
tional Council of Education at Van- 
couver directed its main thought to that 
very subject). 


Problem of Leisure 


It is hardly necessary to say that a 
great increase in leisure among the gen- 
eral population would be a dubious bles- 
sing unless provided for by a wise pro- 
gramme of education. We know that 
today very many are limited in their 
self-amusements to joy-riding, dancing, 
cards and movies, all of which become 
exhausting rather than recreative when 
indulgence is prolonged, and none of 
which make any demand upon the cre- 
ative impulse, that most satisfying and 
interest-yielding of all our instincts. 

If the increase in leisure is not to be 
merely some more joy-riding, dancing, 
etc. etc., if it is not to be merely a more 
protracted dashing-here-and-there in 
search of sensation with results edifying 
only to the psychiatrist, then the chal- 
lenge to a better programme of leisure is 
before the teachers. We ought presently 
to know what hobbies, what forms of 
active play are available from man’s 
past. Consider for a moment the grand 
aggregate of healthy exercise, jovial 
sportsmanship, friendly approach and co- 
operative organization which must be 
brought into being in Alberta by the 
ancient and beautiful pastime of Curling. 
it is, of course, a King of games, and 
fortunately not suseptible to commercial 
exploitation. The more such games we 
can discover or resurrect, the less we 
need worry about the deterioration of 
our populace in an age of leisure. Have 
you ever heard of that Elizabethan game 
known as bat-trap-and ball? It is a de- 
lightful campus game for the young and 
middle-aged who do not shine in any 


sport. Or Fives, or Racquets, both var- 
iants upon the tennis idea? Or Lacrosse, 
our defunct national game which is 
played superbly by Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire school boys? Impractical as may 
be the idea of widely expanding our 
playing repertory at present, such an 
expansion will one day become an urgent 
necessity. 
Hobbies 

Of more importance still will be the 
dissemination of hobbies. The creative 
impulse, which has been permanently 
stifled for the mass of working mankind 
by the mechanization of industry, 
will have to be satisfied in his leisure 
activities. How powerful that impulse 
remains may be seen when we contem- 
plate the increasing appeal of horticul- 
ture, and the untrained yet creditable 
skill which our fellows show in the minor 
equipment and improvement of their 
homes. Not long ago, in a poky little 
grocery store of an Alberta city, I saw 
a number of crudely crayoned landscape 
studies, well framed and prominently 
displayed. They were the work of the 
proprietor, a seedy little elderly man 
who refused to let the dark walls of age 
close in upon him. God speed his clumsy 
fingers! There’s no value in his artistic 
products, but there’s incalculable value 
in the stimulus to and appeasement of 
his creative impulse. If all could be so 
easily and harmlessly made happy! 

When the fast-approaching Age of 
Leisure comes, it will be an age of 
cleaner, ampler living or an age of psy- 
chopathic deterioration, according as we 
have prepared, or failed to prepare, the 
young people of the transition to exploit 
their inherent talents and interests by 
creative effort. The arts of line and color 
sculpture, music, literature, the finer 
constructive arts such as cabinet-mak- 
ing, experimental horticulture, photog- 
raphy—these are but a few of the fields 
in which man can play with delight if 
he is given but a hint how to play. Some 
of them will have to be rescued from the 
dead hand of commercial exploitation. 
There is no reason, for example, why 
photography should not be a complete 
amateur art from the insertion of the 
film to the mounting of the enlargement. 
I remember a delightful evening in Lon- 
don, spent in coaxing a “magic lantern” 
to produce an 8x5 inch enlargement out 
of a Brownie film. And I remember ex- 
cellent composite photographs on humor- 
ous lines being evolved in a makeshift 
laboratory in a basement. 

As for Literature, the teaching of 
which must absorb at least one-eighth of 
our annual provincial education costs 
(which are normally $12,000,000) it is 
becoming urgent that we find out whe- 
ther we are succeeding or failing in the 
duty of inducing the population to de- 
light in good reading. One suspects that 
a mountain of toil and expense is bring- 
ing forth a mouse of reward in actual 
adult enjoyment. At all events, we have 
in Literature the most varied, inexpen- 
sive, distributable and restful of all lei- 
sure enjoyments, and now is the time.to 
begin exploring and exploiting it in the 
interests of wholesome human living in 
the Age of Leisure. 

(This month we have begun the dis- 
cussion of the new responsibilities of 
Education, as they seem to be fore- 
shadowed by the facts about us today. 
The discussion will be resumed next 
month. ) 
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The Irish Election 

Tl. appeal of Premier de Valera to the Irish electors 
for a vindication of his non-co-operative policy while not 
as conclusive as he had expected, nevertheless, gave him 
an independent majority in the Dail Eireann. 

Since assuming the premiership he has consistently en- 
deavoured to carry out as far as possible, within the English 
agreement, the programme of the 1916 Sinn Fein leaders. 
Outstanding in that platform was the recovery of Irish 
manufactures and a more diversified agricultural pro- 
gramme that would stem the drain of Irish emigration and 
support a population many times the present number. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that the tariff war begun by 
Great Britain in reprisal for discontinuing the payment of 
land annuities was directly furthering this policy. 

Naturally the opposition drew its support from those 
most affected by the economic warfare, the large proprietors 
the shopkeepers and the middle classes, while the govern- 
ment drew its support from the small farmer, the Irish 
peasant and the farm laborer. For many of these the stand- 
ard of living has been actually raised because of the low 
prices of meat and other farm produce. 

From post-election pronouncements it is evident that 
Premier de Valera is determined to continue his policy with 
respect to the payment of land annuities, the abolition of 
the oath, the discontinuance of the office of Governor- 
General and in addition he pledges his efforts towards se- 
curing a united Ireland. In this accomplishment he sees 
himself playing the role of a second Lincoln. 

German Politics 

With the appointment of Adolf Hitler to the Chancellor- 
ship attention has once again been drawn to Germany’s 
political drama. Denied the Dictatorship and twice reject- 
ed for Presidency Hitler has at last been rewarded for his 
perserverance. 

The reaction of the foreign press to his appointment has 
been both varied and conflicting. Some see in it the first 
step towards the return of the monarchy, some believe it to 
be a most hopeful sign for stable government, while others 
see in Hitler nothing more than an accomplished agitator 
and popular demagogue raised to eminence by his special 
gifts for public oratory and concede to him but a brief term 
of office. 

Hitler himself, has asked for a four year period in which 
to make good. The reason for this request is obvious. 
Knowing that the key positions in his Cabinet are held by 
Ministers avowedly conservative if not of reactionary outlook 
Hitler realizes that there can be no immediate implementing 
of the main planks of his party-platform. In this respect 
his position resembles that of Ramsay MacDonald during 
his first administration. It is questionable if the latter ever 
again commanded the unswerving allegiance of the rank 
and file of the labor party. 

From Hitler, who has promised much, much will be ex- 
pected, and the acceptance of his present position may be 
the first move toward his becoming a political Ishmaelite. 
Be that as it may, Hitler, in securing the consent of Von 
Hindenburg to a dissolution of the Reichstag and the order- 
ing of a general election for March 5th has at least won an 
initial victory. 

The Anglo-American Conference 

As the time of meeting approaches an increasing inter- 

est is indicated in the forthcoming economic conference be- 


tween the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. This interest is due not only to the adjustment of 
their financial problems but to the important effects the 
discussion of these may have on the World Economic Con- 
ference slated for June or July. 

The significance attached to their meeting is indicated 
by the over-riding of established diplomatic procedure in- 
stanced by President Hoover’s conference with President- 
elect Roosevelt and the British Ambassador Lindsay’s in- 
terviews (with the knowledge and sanction of the adminis- 
tration at Washington) with democratic senators and with 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

Armed with the information thus secured ambassador 
Lindsay returned home to confer with the British Cabinet. 
The necessity for securing a more enlightened and sympa- 
thetic public understanding of each other’s attitude towards 
the question is recognized by the Governments of both 
countries and steps to accomplish this end are to be under- 
taken immediately. i 

While the personnel of the British delegation has not 
yet been announced it is generally expected that Mr. Bald- 
win will be the leader. 

The scope of the discussion was intimated by Premier 
MacDonald when he said it would in all probability cover 
the agenda drawn up by the committee of experts for the 
World Economic Conference. This would include monetary 
and credit policies, prices, resumption of the movement of 
capital, restrictions on international trade, tariff and treaty 
policies and the organization of production and trade. 

Canada will follow with interest the progress of the Con- 
ference, as it may affect her individual interests, her eco- 
nomic relations with Great Britain and world conditions 
generally. 


The Round Table Conference 
on Indian Affairs 

The Round Table Conference, which has been in session 
for many weeks, closed on Christmas Eve. A wider under- 
standing is one very important result of these weeks of work 
—an understanding that leads to mutual trust. 

At this final session, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of 
State for India, summed up the achievements of the Con- 
ference and presented the delegates with a balance sheet 
noting the definite accomplishments. He assured them 
that the Indian Federation would be implicated at as early 
a date as possible. The one drawback to its immediate set 
up, he said, is the fact it is impossible to proceed with Fed- 
eration until India has a Reserve Bank established. The 
Secretary emphatically stated that every effort of the Gov- 
ernment will be made to transfer a large share of adminis- 
trative responsibility into Indian hands, and to make the 
setting up of a Reserve Bank and its effective operation, 
at as near a date as lay within their power. He further 
said that “If events over which we have no control—events 
connected with the world economic depression—are too 
strong for us, then I give a pledge to the conference that 
we will meet representative Indians and will discuss with 
them what is the best step to meet the situation”. 

Two very serious obstacles to a satisfactory conclusion 
seem to have been bridged during these long conference 
days. First, a 33-1/3 per cent. representation in the Cent- 
ral Legislature is granted the Moslem Community. Second, 
the final assurance was given that the Government would 
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not introduce Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 
might lead to indefinite postponement of the Federation. 

The Government recognizes, the Secretary states, that a 
transfer of governmental responsibility, if it is to be a 
reality, must be backed by the transfer of financial respon- 
sibility and control. He also says that the Government will 
meet part way the anxiety of the Indians regarding vesting 
of army power in the Viceroy only. 

With what degree of satisfaction the plans and specifica- 
tions mapped out by the Conference will be regarded by 
that section of the Indian people comprising the Indian 
Congress and who are not represented at the Round Table 
Conference, awaits future revelation. That the accord 
achieved at the Conference will be followed by a like accord 
of the vast population of India is an ideal hopeless of 
achievement at the present period. 

The Far Eastern Situation 

The Chinese Government at Nankin, immeshed in dif- 
ficulties almost insurmountable in the near collapse of a 
civilization unable to stand up against the impact of a 
mechanized Western World, has, in several instances, turned 
to the League of Nations to find that help of which it stood 
in need. To meet the menace of disease, and to build up 
Health Services for its vast populations it looked to the 
League for aid— and response from the League’s Health 
. Commission was readily given. Again, when warlike ag- 
gression menaced its territory, Nankin applied to the League. 
The Lytton Commission and the Lytton report are the pro- 
duct of that appeal. The attempt of the “Ancient Empire” 
to pattern a system of public educatien on an American 
model giving promise of disaster, the League was again 
invoked. That was a field in which the Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation would logically function. Nor did 
they shirk the responsibility. 

Fully conscious of the gravity of the situation they were 
asked to diagnose, they set up a commission of widely ex- 
perienced experts of international reputation to answer this 
invitation. The findings of the Commission are now com- 
ing through. 

It is reported as saying—‘“‘The tendency of the American- 
ization of the Chinese system has been to create an enor- 
mous abyss between the masses of the Chinese people, 
plunged in illiteracy and not understanding the needs of 
their country and the intelligentsia educated in luxurious 
schools and indifferent to the wants of the masses” and was 
creating a system so out of touch with and so alien to the 
people that it is “highly injurious to the masses, and danger- 
ous, because a carefully educated elite, not closely con- 
nected with general needs may become transformed into an 
unproductive clique enclosed within the narrow bounds of 
its own interests’’. 

The Commission arrived at the conclusion, and with 
this conclusion the Chinese Educationists are in agreement 
“That public education in China will not attain the value 
of Western education until all signs of European and Am- 
erican influence have been eliminated, when there will be 
something really Chinese to compare with what is essent- 
ially American or European”. 

A healthy system must be indigenous to the soil. It 
must be related to and be influenced by traditions gathered 
in the thousands of years of Chinese civilization. It must 
have root in that “Good Earth” in which the peasant toils 
and his needs must be its main concern. 

The League of Nation’s Committee of 19 has made and 
abandoned another effort at reconciliation between China 
and Japan. The persuasive voice of Sir John Simon... . 
but Japan has maintained its attitude of rigidity. The 
next approach will probably be through paragraph 4 of 
Article 15 of the League. Is there any likelihood that an 
appeal for settlement, though based on The League Cov- 
enant, The Briand-Kellog Pact, The Nine Power Treaty, 
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The Lytton Report and the League Assembly resolution of 
March 11, 1932 refusing recognition of a regime set up by 
the arm of military aggression, will arrive at any kind of 
a reconciliation? The late seizure of Shanhaikwan answers 
in the negative. 

Japan accepts the Kellog Pact in the light of the Reserva- 
tion pronounced by Mr. Kellog before its adoption by Con- 
gress, but which does not appear in the Treaty—and which 
proclaimed self defence as an inalienable right of any 
National Government. Japan makes positive assertion that 
she is acting, and has all along acted, on the defensive in 
this conflict. It is the usual thing for both parties to a 
dispute to disclaim aggression. 

A Sino-Japanese settlement is not yet in sight. In the 
meantime the confidence of China in the effectiveness of 
League action is weakening. But again, since the Shanhai- 
kwan incident, she has invoked the authority of the League. 


* * * 


Although Japan ostensibly continues to carry out her 
premeditated campaign against China there is a growing 
consensus of opinion that by doing so she is-placing herself 
in a position where she will be called upon to make a de- 
cision of momentous consequence to herself. 

Never since the beginning of the League of Nations has 
public opinion been focused with greater unanimity upon 
any situation. This is due largely to the universal accept- 
ance of the Lytton Report on far eastern conditions. The 
Committee of Nineteen appointed to examine and report 
on its findings has advised the League not to recognize the 
newly created state of Manchukuo and that they can find 
no justification for Japan’s aggressive military policy. 

As these recommendations will be accepted by the As- 
sembly, and, as the United States and Russia are fully in 
accord with them, it means that Japan is faced with their 
acceptance or with defying world-wide public opinion. It 
is difficult to see how a nation who is dissatisfied with a 
naval ratio of five to three could contemplate with any 
equanimity a step which would change that ratio to fifteen 
to three. 

That she has contemplated the possibility of withdraw- 
ing from the League is indicated by her recent reference to 
the Pacific Islands under her mandate. She claims that 
with her separation from the League automatically goes the 
possession of these islands. This claim is based on their 
proximity and on alleged secret treaties with her allies of 
the Great War. This at once raises the question of the 
future of all mandated territories and how they might be 
affected by a possible revision of the Treaty of Versailles. 


CONVOCATION CELEBRATION 


The University of Alberta will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
Convocation in May of this year. Twenty-five years repre- 
sent a significant period in the history of higher education 
in the West and in the progress of world thought. It is 
proposed to survey this period in a series of evening lectures 
to be given at the University, in order that the fundamental 
movements in the more important fields of thought in the 
last quarter of a century may be made clear, and in order 
that the contributions of universities to these movements 
may be analysed. The lectures will be given in the latter 
part of March and early part of April. The series is as 
follows: 

March 23rd: The Higher Learning: Twenty-Five Years 
of Conflict:—Dr. W. H. Alexander. 

March 27th: English Poetry since 1908:—Dr. E. K. 
Broadus. 

March 30th: Concepts of the Living and the Non-Living 
World:—Dr. F. J. Lewis. 

April 3rd: Twenty-five Years of Philosophical Specula- 
tion: —Dr. J. M. MacEachran. 
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The attention of the teaching fraternity is directed io 
this series of lectures, which deal with very wide fields of 
thought, and which may be expected to be authoritative pro- 
nouncements of great significance. All teachers who are so 
situated that they can attend these lectures will be very 
cordially welcomed at the University. 


Loral News 


BEVERLY 


The Beverly Local of the A.T.A. held its first meeting 
of the year at the Beverly school on February Ist, with eight 
members present. President P. B. Lawton being absent, the 
chair was taken by Miss E. Thompson, Vice President. The 
first business on the agenda was the election of officers for 
the current year. It was suggested by Mr. Gerry and unan- 
imously agreed that the presidency be left open for Mr. 
Lawton. The following officers were elected: Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss C. Hedges; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss J. Biolo; 
Publicity Agent, Miss F. Methven. 

Much discussion took place as to the nature of future 
programmes. It was decided that at the next meeting 
(March ist) the Study Group would be entertained at a tea 
in the club rooms. Talks to be given by Mrs. Jacobs and 
Miss Dorothy Abbott were suggested as items. 


CHAUVIN 


On October 29th, 1932, a meeting was held in the Chau- 
vin High School for the purpose of forming a local A.T.A. 
The following officers were elected: President, Mr. G. P. 
Smith; Vice President, Mrs. F. V. Perry; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss K. McGregor; Press Correspondent, Miss C. 
Richardson. Twelve teachers were present, eleven being 
paid up members of the A.T.A. 

Two meetings of the Local have been held since its form- 
ation, November 19th and January 21st, and another mem- 
ber was added to the roster of paid up members. 


VILNA 


The teachers of the Vilna-Bellis Local met at Vilna on 
December 10th. The Local planned to sponsor an Essay 
Writing Contest. A committee consisting of Mr. J. O’Con- 
nor, Miss A. Odynski and Mr. L. McCaugherty was in charge 
of the details. Mr. I. Goresky of Smoky Lake favoured us 
with a short and interesting talk. The hosts, Miss N. Batiuk 
and Mr. J. O’Connor, then entertained. Twenty in all were 
present. 

No meeting was held in January due to bad roads but on 
February 18th the Local met at Pine Knoll School where 
Miss A. Odynski and Mr. L. McCaugherty were hosts. Final 
arrangements for the Essay Writing Contest were made. 
Mr. J. O’Connor was elected Secretary for the contest. 
After the meeting games and dancing were enjoyed. Twen- 
ty-three in all were present. 


MEDICINE HAT 

The Local Teachers’ Alliance in Medicine Hat held their 
first general meeting of the year on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14th, at Alexandra High School. After the business 
of the meeting was concluded interesting papers on recent 
educational developments were given by the Misses M. 
Morrison, M. Bell and A Currie. Following this, Miss Lil- 
lian Hamilton gave a most informative talk, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on her travels while exchange teacher in 
England last year. As each picture was thrown on the 
screen Miss Hamilton delighted her hearers with the rem- 
iniscences it recalled. Thereby the audience were first 
transported to Newcastle-on-Tyne and vicinity in Northern 
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England (where Miss Hamilton taught) and then to other 
parts of the old country. Of particular interest were the 
scenes of Newcastle Cathedral, Tyne Bridge, Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere (Wordsworth’s home) the Theatre at Stratford- 
ou-Avon, Dryburgh Abbey, (Sir Walter Scott’s burial place} 
Holyrood Palace, Loch Lomond, and the garden party at 
Buckingham Palace. Next were views of the speaker’s 
travels on the continent. In Holland, the boats used for 
transportation to Amsterdam were of especial interest. In 
Italy, was shown Venice with its many canals, Florence 
with its cathedral, Naples, the largest city, Pompeii ex- 
cavations and mount Vesuvius, Rome and Genoa (Col- 
umbus’ birthplace), and lastly in France the French 
Riviera and Monte Carlo, Paris and the remains of 
the battlefields at Vimy. The last slides showed the boat 
upon which the return trip to Canada was made and ihe 
“chalk cliffs of Dover’, the last glimpse of old England, 
as Miss Hamilton noted in her concluding remark. 

_ A hearty vote of thanks moved by Miss Magee was then 
accorded the speaker and all others who kindly helped in 
providing an enjoyable evening. The meeting then adjourn- 
ed for the serving of refreshments. 


LETHBRIDGE 


A very well attended meeting of the Lethbridge Local 
Alliance was held on Wednesday, January 11, in the West- 
minster School. After partaking of refreshments the meet- 
ing discussed “Alberta School Week’, the newly arranged 
Medical Contract, and other matters. 

A contract has been successfully completed with various 
medical men of the city and a total of forty-three teachers 
and other employees have signed up. A vote of thanks was 
passed, with applause, to the committee, consisting of G. 
Watson, Miss Trenholme and Miss Terrill, who did so much 
work in this connection. 

In connection with “Alberta School Week” it was ar- 
ranged that the following should take care of the sections 
allotted. G. W. G. O’Meara, the Ministerial Association; 
Miss Reid, Radio; L. A. Walker, the Press; T. Segsworth, 
Service Clubs. 

It was announced that the members of the staff of the 
Collegiate had organized apart from the Public School 
teachers for the purpose of discussing High School matters 
particularly such matters as might be coming forward for 
discussion at the annual meeting. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE HOLDS “ALBERTA 
EDUCATION WEEK” 


The week of February 2rd to 10th was set apart as 
“Alberta Education Week” in Grande Prairie district. The 
object of the movement is to stimulate interest in educa- 
tional problems through the pulpit, press and various or- 
ganizations of each district in the province. In pursuance 
of this aim, the teachers of Grand Prairie got ready an in- 
teresting and instructive programme. 

Mr. J. Steele-Smith, principal of the High School, gave 
a talk to the Women’s Institute on Thursday, February 2nd, 
at the home of Mrs. A. Wilson, on “What is Wrong With 
Education?” On Sunday morning he spoke in the Anglican 
Church on “Christianity and Education.” 

Miss H. Saunders gave an address in the United Church 
on Sunday evening, entitled “Modern Trends in Educa- 
tion.” 

Miss Wilson and Mr. Grover were in charge of prepara- 
tion of articles for the press. 

The teachers and pupils of the High School made ready 
a unique entertainment for Friday evening, February 3rd, 
in the Capitol Theatre. This latter was under the capable 
direction of Mr. Fowler. 

—Grande Prairie Times. 
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Editorial 





LEAVING IT TO THE TRUSTEES ? 


Well, Well ! The Trustees’ Convention has 
come and gone. Three hundred odd were there 
out of twelve thousand eligible to attend, but what 
they lacked in numbers they made up for in noise. 
It reminded one of the rip-roaring historic Leth- 
bridge Convention of 1929 with this difference— 
the subject (or rather the object) of their boister- 
ous attentions was not the same. Yes sir! The 
opposition to the teachers this time was apparently 
as well unorganized as was the opposition to the 
Minister of Education, at Lethbridge four years 
ago. 

It is difficult to make any definite statements 
in regard to just why the Convention went on re- 
cord as it did with respect to the unproclaimed 
legislation regarding contracts and the Board of 
Reference. (For one thing the Minister of Educa- 
tion spoke to the question). Suffice it to say that 
when the Legislation was passed last year, it 
was after the suggestion of the Premier had 
been made to the A.T.A. that the Bill could 
be passed and not put into effect until pro- 
claimed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
after the Trustees had had an opportunity to 
consider the matter. It appeared to the A.T.A. 
that the suggestion of the Premier savored of 
good sportsmanship and we accepted it in that 
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spirit. Surely one should not condemn the 
A.T.A. for lack of discretion in not throwing 
out the request at that time that the trustees 
and teachers be left to consummate their agree- 
ment, free from propaganda from any other 
party or parties. The Trustees’ Executive at a 
specially called meeting had endorsed the action 
of their consultative committee in making the offer 
to the A.T.A. Executive, and we did not dream 
that others would not keep “clear of the ring”. 
However, the Executive in their innocence did not 
survey all the possibilities—That’s all. 


CONCERNING PENSIONS 


It has been a long and tedious process on the 
part of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance endeavor- 
ing to convince the U.F.A. government of this pro- 
vince that a scheme of pensions for Alberta Teach- 
ers is a desirable undertaking. During the past 
few years a number of deputations have waited 
upon the Executive Council and many informal 
meetings have taken place with the Minister of 
Education on the subject. The Government has 
always declared its interest in and sympathy to- 
wards such a plan but have delayed action time 
and time again until as it were “a more conven- 
ient day should arrive.” 

At first we solicited government aid on a “‘50- 
50 basis” in order to build up a fund that would 
be actuarially sound and to avoid the pitfalls of 
those schemes similar to the Manitoba one which 
was at first inaugurated without government aid 
of material importance. It would appear that the 
Honorable Minister of Education was attempting 
to force us into a scheme of some such a nature, 
which, without adequate contribution, must later 
inevitably go to the wall. The experiences of other 
provinces in this matter are considered of no con- 
sequence and thus after eight years of vain at- 
tempt to avoid as aforesaid the weaknesses of 
other plans, we are forced now to come to the gov- 
ernment and say: “We are prepared to undertake 
a pension plan on our own and will require no 
contribution from you in order to get it underway. 
if you will provide us with enabling legislation.” 
This, we believe, to be a most humiliating state of 
affairs, for when the provincial treasury was am- 
ple for it during the good years nothing was done 
and now when there are such depletions of rev- 
enue, nothing can be done. 

In spite of it all and the consequent discour- 
agement that has come to the teaching body of 
this province on this matter, we, the united 
teachers of Alberta are still willing to forget and 
forgive and in the spirit of sportsmanship with 
which we have always approached the Honorable 
Minister on the question, declare our willingness 
to forgo the possibility of immediately introducing 
a scheme of certain soundness and be content 
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to launch a scheme whereby the pressing needs 
of the retiring teachers and those of near-retire- 
ment age, already in forced retirement, may be 
taken care of. This we contend is as humanitarian 
in its consideration as any undertaking already 
accepted as a duty by the present administration. 

Accordingly the Provincial Executive of the 
A.T.A. has presented to the Honorable Premier 
and his Minister of Education a plan containing 
the following conditions all of which we declare 
are sound and such that there is no financial risk 
in it for our hard pressed government. The plan 
is as follows :— 

1. That teachers will contribute 2% of their 
yearly salaries each year to a pension fund 
for teachers, to be used and administered 
as such by a Joint Pension Commission, rep- 
resented by teachers and Government alike. 

2. The Government for its share of the under- 

taking will provide the machinery necessary 
for the administration of the fund. 

. No contributions shall at first be forced on 
any unwilling teacher but after the incep- 
tion of the Act providing for such a fund, 
all must contribute to it. 

4. For a period of three years at least, no fur- 
ther government aid than that of meeting 
the Administrative costs shall be required 
of the Government but after that time, the 
whole scheme, if financial conditions per- 
mit, shall be put under survey and a proper 
scheme put into force whereby both teach- 
ers and Government will contribute. 

. We propose that for the period of the first 
three years, not more than 50% of the 
teachers’ contribution shall be actually dis- 
bursed in pension relief. 

6. All extra moneys will be made available to 
the Government through the purchasing of 
Provincial bonds and securities. 

7. It is not proposed to levy a pension contrib- 
ution upon those who are below a yearly 
salary of possibly $700. 

This is the offer which is now in the hands of 
the Government and which we believe is import- 
ant enough to merit the earnest consideration of 
all parties alike in our Legislative Assembly. 
There is still time to put it into proper shape for 
enabling legislation to be passed at the present 
session, and even if every detail were not finally 
worked out, it could be passed upon as a desirable 
undertaking and the House could leave the final 
working out of the plan to the Honorable Minister 
in conference with teacher representatives of the 
A.T.A. such that it could be proclaimed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-council when ready to be 
put into force. Surely the teaching body of this 
province can hope to receive considerate treatment 
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at the hands of the Government, even at this dif- 
ficult time. 

The following is an approximate estimate of 
the possibility of such a scheme for 1933-34: 

1. 2% ona possible salary amount of $4,500,- 

000 yearly salary—$90,000 contribution. 

2. A possible retirement of 30 teachers at $600 

each=$18,000 for the first year. 

3. Assistance to 50 teachers in need due to 

enforced retirement at $300 each=$15,000. 
Total disbursement, $33.000. 

The surplus for Government use the first year 
made available would accordingly amount to the 
fine sum of approximately $50,000, or even as 
much as $60,000. 

The possibilities of the second and third years 
are practically better than that of the first year. 
due to the enlarging basis of contributions which 
will more than take care of succeeding extra re- 
tirements. 

At the end of three years’ operation a fund of 
well over $150,000 should be available upon which 
to formulate a scheme of actuarial merit and a 
credit to the province. 

We suggest that apart from the imperative 
need of such a scheme the present government 
should take advantage of the plan, to find a sum 
of money so readily made available to its harassed 
treasury. : 


THE AXE 


The letter inserted below appears in a recent 
issue of The Edmonton Bulletin. It sets forth so 
simply and succinctly the rural teachers’ disad- 
vantageous position, that further comment is un- 
necessary. Would that every member of the Leg- 
islature might scrutinize the letter calmly and 
judicially, and would that the justice of the 
claims as set forth, and the pathos of the rural 
teacher’s situation lend their beneficent aid in 
turning their hearts and minds into stout refusal 
to sanction, even encourage, any additional blows 
of the axe. 


THE RURAL TEACHING CRISIS 

Editor Bulletin: Misundersanding is quite natural and 
it affects all people, setting them to think, but it casts a 
shadow of darkness between the rural school teachers and 
ratepayers, causing the two parties to be in an uproar. 
But is this harmful thing necessary? 

Who adds light to the whole community and who edu- 
cates the children, if not the teacher? 

Getting teachers for the least pay won’t always work 
well because, “even from a hired man one can’t expect good 
work if he barely has enough to eat and clothe himself”. 
Teacher’s salary is his “bread and butter’ and his whole 
livelihood in the struggle for life, in obtaining higher know- 
ledge and in paying off debts. People not knowing of the 
teacher’s ways and means, shift the barely existing teacher 
into darkness. 


Depression strikes the teacher heavier than it does the 
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farmer. Some teachers are out of employment and if it 
wasn’t for their parents or relatives, what would they do? 

The cry of abolition of the minimum salary will raise 
the cry of the opposition of “no minimum, then no pay, 
hence no teachcing.” 

If a teacher draws $70 a month, he has to think how 
to make the ends meet and hence cannot concentrate wholly 
upon his work like he did when he drew $120 a month. A 
teacher without money is an outcast—can’t belong to any 
organization for personal benefit or help others. 

To do proper work, the teacher needs the co-operation 
of the farmers, but it isn’t co-operation when some think 
that it is only a big favor for the teacher when they buy 
tickets from him or attend the entertainments which he 
arranges for all. 

True, farmers can’t meet their needs, but they at least 
have their homes, land, stock, grain, etc. How many teachers 
have homes? How many teachers have grain for bread, or 
other property? How long will it take a teacher to have a 
home? Not until he gets “grey-headed” and perhaps not 
then, even. 

Why always “pick on the teachers?” Why not consider 
the salaries of the officials who earn more in one month than 
a teacher does in a whole year? 

What does it cost to become a teacher? Normal school 
term alone costs about $500. How long will it take to repay 
this? Why not reduce this cost in proportion to the teacher’s 
earnings? And, besides, there is still the Income Tax facing 
the teacher. 

It holds to fact that a rural teacher is the greatest suf- 





POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
H. E. Smith, Ph.D.—University of Alberta 





The Hadow Report of 1926 constitutes a landmark in the 
evolution of English educational theory and practice. It 
concerns nothing less than the educational opportunities to 
be offered to ninety per cent. of England’s adolescent pop- 
ulation. Lord Haldane in 1922 asserted that only 5 per 
cent. of England’s children over fourteen years of age were 
in school. In the same year R. H. Tawney stated that 90 
per cent. of the 2,500,000 young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 18 were receiving no kind of education. The 
problem implicit in these facts was that submitted to the 
Hadow Committee for solution. 

To an outsider England’s educational system, or lack 
of system, is nothing less than chaotic. It was as late as 
1902 that a national system of education was first set up. 
Even then what really happened was that schools under state 
control were injected into the already existing confusion of 
denominational, philanthropic, and private schools. It was 
left to the force of circumstances and to the attractive lure 
of government grants to bring the non-state schools gradu- 
ally under state control. 

Never in English history have elementary and second- 
ary education been integrated as in the United States and 
Canada. Europe, generally, has not favored the ladder 
system. For the masses it was elementary, continuation 
elementary, then possibly pre-vocational or some kind of 
trade school. For the classes it was private school, or some 
kind of preparatory school, then secondary school and the 
University. The two systems evolved separately and in- 
dependently, and remain to this day independent and separ- 
ate. Scholarships and other adventitious means have been 
employed to effect the small measure of articulation which 
now exists. 

By 1924 a small proportion of the 11-12 year old ele- 
mentary school pupils were passing by the examination 
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ferer for the least pay and has a credit of getting the most 
“kicks”. 
Uphold your educational standard by guarding the 
teachers financially. 
JAS. M. POPIL, 
Redwater, Alta. 


EXIT A.S.T.A. SECTION 
It is with feelings of regret that we have to 
announce the severance of our connection with the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association Magazine. 
We part the best of friends, financial considera- 
tions being the sole cause. The A.T.A. could not, 
during this time of stringency, consider the con- 
tinuance of the Trustees’ Section at a net loss, the 
Trustees’ Association being unable to muster a 
sufficient number of subscriptions from Alberta 
School Trustees to finance a continuance of the 
agreement with us. The cost of supplying 3500 
teachers with the Trustees’ Section and the 350 
Trustees with the Teachers’ Section was so much 
greater than the gross cost of supplying the Trus- 
tees’ Magazine alone to the Trustees, that the 
Trustees’ Association has decided to publish a 
separate magazine. We wish the Trustees Bon 

Voyage in their independent venture. 


gateway to the various secondary schools, i.e., so-called 
public schools, grammar schools, council schools, and the 
like. A few others, especially in the cities, were transferr- 
ing to Junior Technical Schools and central schools. But 
the vast majority lingered on for a year or two in the 
continuation grades of the elementary schools and then 
dropped out at age 13 or 14. The Fisher Act of 1918, by 
raising the compulsory schooling age to 14 years and pro- 
viding that “advanced instruction was to be supplied for 
older or more intelligent children”, merely added further 
chaos to an already chaotic condition in the upper element- 
ary field. 

Two alternatives presented themselves. The first was 
to open the secondary schools to all elementary school 
graduates as is done in Canada. The second was to set 
up some kind or kinds of post-primary schocls offering 
education suitable to the needs of the vast majority of 
children who would go into industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and similar walks of life. The latter alternative would 
leave the secondary schools their time-honored monopoly 
of preparation for the University. 

The choice of alternatives was vital to the future of 
English education. It was scarcely to be expected that the 
first would be chosen. It was foreign to English tradition, 
foreign to Continental practice. The Fisher Act of 1918 
had reflected the wartime brotherhood of all classes of 
English society. Class lines had apparently dissolved in 
the universal ferment. But recrystalization was rapid, and 
by 1924 complete. The secondary schools must not be 
touched. The terms of reference handed to the Hadow 
Committee are significant. “To consider and report upon 
the organization, objective and curriculum of courses of 
study suitable for children who will remain in full-time at- 
tendance at schools other than secondary schools, up to the 
age of fifteen.” 

This wording implied that the existing secondary schools 
—those leading to University—lay outside the field of dis- 
cussion, and that the type of school which the Hadow Com. 
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mission might recommend would be itself either a terminal 
school or would prepare for advanced technical, commercial, 
or trade schools. 

This, in effect, is the solution that was recommended in 
1926. Post-primary education should consist of three or 
four years of training in institutions separate from the ele- 
mentary schools. The curricula offered in each school 
might, for a few years at least, be left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities to be worked out as local 
needs dictated. It was assumed, however, that the core of 
the curriculum would be of an academic nature—literature, 
history, art, music, sciences, and mathematics—but that 
practical subjects would be offered as liberally as possible. 

The post-primary schools were to be classified as select- 
ive and non-selective. The selective class would consist of 
two or three types of school already in existence, as for 
example, the Central Schools of London, and the Junior 
Technical Schools of Birmingham and other cities. The 
various secondary schools would likewise fall into this class. 
The designation itself indicates that admission to such schools 
would be determined by competitive examination as is now 
generally the case. 

The non-selective schools to be set up would be the 
natural outlet for the great body of elementary graduates 
at age 11. They would be, in fact, typical junior high 
schools except that they should open only to higher techni- 
cal, commercial, or trade schools. Possibilities of transfer 
arrangements to secondary schools were to be canvassed 


but it was admitted that such transfer is difficult to achieve. 


Promotion from elementary to the non-selective schools 
would take place automatically between ages 11 and 12. 

By the end of 1980 of the 317 local education authorit- 
ies in England and Wales, all but 30 had submitted to the 
Board of Education for approval their reorganization scheme 
based upon the Hadow proposals. By that date 195 new 
schools were being built and 884 enlargements of existing 
plants had been or were being undertaken. In 1926 it was 
anticipated, but is now scarcely to be expected, that the 
post-primary schools should be free. 

And thus educational history is made. 


CONCERNING SARCASM 


Insignifex 





Somewhere in one of his plays George Bernard Shaw 
has this to say, “There are very few of us who can manage 
to get through the day without at least one good lie—with- 
out the occasional lie life under modern conditions would b« 
altogether intolerable.” 

While few of us would lay claim to unswerving and 
absolute veracity under all circumstances the majority of 
us would at the same time very much resent being called 
unmitigated liars. 

Closely parallel to this in my estimation is the use of 
sarcasm. To the majority of people a sarcastic person is an 
object of detestation and yet how few of us, if we watch 
ourselves closely, do not use some mild form of sarcasm at 
least once during the course of a day. 

There is on the other hand a general feeling recently 
expressed in no uncertain terms by a prominent member of 
the Edmonton School Board that while sarcasm may be all 
right for members of parliament, speakers on political plat- 
forms and women, its use in schools is ‘‘week and cowardly” 
and under no circumstances to be tolerated. 

It is certainly not my intention to attempt to defend the 
habitual use of sarcasm by a teacher. Any student of ped- 
agogy knows that a bitterly sarcastic teacher or a teacher 
who indulges indiscriminately in personal abuse, quickly 


arouses a degree of antagonism which makes it impossible 
for him to do any worthwhile teaching. 

Believing however that the publication of wholesale 
“warnings to teachers” puts children on the defensive and 
makes certain of their readiness to take offense where no 
reasonable person could see any justification for it, and 
knowing that there are two sides to this question as to every 
other I submit the following contentions. 

In the first place few children under twenty can dis- 
tinguish sarcasm from irony, or irony from mere pleasantry, 
or any of these from the kind of good-natured witticism 
that a teacher of spirit and intelligence might occasionally 
indulge in. 

Secondly, that a mild form of sarcasm which does not, 
however, include personal ridicule is an effective weapon 
with certain types of students whose self-complacency ren- 
ders them impervious to a more direct appeal. 

Thirdly, that children who have merited reproof of any 
kind from their teacher can not be expected to be fair or 
impartial in reporting the matter to their parents. And fin- 
ally that parents who listen to their children in such matters 
surely in all fairness owe it to the teacher in question to 
approach him in the matter before laying complaints before 
a trustee. 

There is a growing tendency on the one hand to -hold 
teachers solely and personally responsible for the success 
or failulre of children in school without any reference to the 
child’s native endowments and early environment and on 
the other hand to deprive the teacher of every instrument of 
discipline he may have once possessed. 

I maintain that it is grossly unfair for parents who 
while they may not use any consistent and effective dis- 
ciplinary measures themselves in the training of their chil- 
dren, yet will invariably give vent to their instinctive rage 
when sufficiently provoked to expect teachers continually to 
repress their natural reaction to the accumulated irritations 
of the classroom and to remain perpetually models of chris- 
tian forbearance. It is a peculiar commentary on our 
civilization that mothers who inveigh most bitterly against 
the use of sarcasm, often consider physical punishment 
a natural and legitimate method of correction. It 
is wholely right and proper in the minds of most 
people that a fully grown man should use his superior 
strength to inflict physical pain on a child until he is reduced 
to a whimpering state of subjection, but it is absolutely 
anathema for a teacher to use his superior mental capacity 
for pricking the self-conceit of the self-same child. There is 
a quite unfounded belief that to hurt a child’s amour propre 
is bound to “leave a scar on his soul that he will carry all 
his life”. I believe it is sounder psychology to say that an 
inferiority complex has its origin in the formative years of 
a child’s life before it ever enters school. Children, it is 
only to be expected, dislike sarcasm. It is a punishment 
against which they have no defence. The strap can be 
endured stoicly and the imprint it leaves is a thing to glory 
in. It is a mark of distinction and the result is, of course, 
that it frequently becomes a “consummation devoutly to 
be wished” especially by the child who finds himself un- 
wittingly classified as a “goody-goody’. That is why the 
strap is quite ineffective as a means of discipline. 

It is a fact readily to be discerned in any playground 
that children use sarcasm against each other continually, 
although they may not know it as such. But in the class- 
room they deeply resent it. It is a violation“of all the rules 
of that old game of ‘‘class versus teacher”, a game in the 
traditions of which they have been too well coached by 
parents whose knowledge of classroom technique draws its 
inspiration from those romantic recollections of the good old 
days when “old Pieface licked the whole durned school with 
a length of hosepipe’”’ or some such nonsence. 
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The wise teacher, of course, knowing that under existing 
conditions, getting an education is the same boring and tire- 
some business it was fifty years ago, instead of the intelli- 
gent, co-operative, self-motivated process it ought and might 
very easily be, accepts the rules of the game and meets the 
challenge of the class with good-natured forbearance. But 
let him beware lest he endeavours to liven up the tempo of 
the class by a few pin-pricks of wit. Unless his humor is 
very broad ard carries a subtle flattery he will be found 
guilty of departing from the ancient tradition of being the 
tiresome old bore he is supposed as a teacher to be and he 
may run the risk of being sclemnly and publicly warned 
against such weakness and wanton cruelty as the use of 
sarcasm in a classroom. 


Marginalia 
C. SANSOM, PH.D. 





CAPITALIZING PROPER NOUNS 


Few of the minor phases of English usage give 
rise to more confusion and uncertainty than that 
of capitalizing proper nouns. We have always 
been told that proper nouns should be written 
with initial capitals; but it is not always easy to 
know just what constitutes a proper noun. Are 
proper nouns and proper names the same thing, 
for instance? The Standard Dictionary appar- 
ently thinks they are, for it identifies them in 
defining a proper noun or proper name as “the 
name of an individual as distinguished from others 
of the same class; as, John, London, Vesuvious’’. 
But what about names made up of more than one 
word, as John Smith, London Bridge, Standard 
Dictionary? Are these proper nouns or proper 
names? Perhaps they should be called proper 
noun phrases, or compound proper nouns, or some- 
thing of the sort. Whatever the nomenclature, it 
is these compound substantival expressions that 
cause most of the trouble in the capitalization of 
proper nouns. 

Closely related to the rule for writing proper 
nouns with initial capitals is another to the effect 
that proper nouns used as adjectives, as well as 
certain adjectives derived from proper nouns, 
should also be capitalized. It is this latter rule 
that is really at the bottom of the difficulty. It is 
sometimes not at all clear if the expression in the 
attributive position is properly a capitalized ad- 
jective, or part of a compound name. In many 
cases, to be sure, the matter is easily decided, 
either in favor of the capitalized adjective con- 
struction, as in “the French language”, “English 
customs”, ‘‘a London fog’’; or in favor of the com- 
pound proper name construction, as in “John 
Henry Jones’, “London Bridge”, and “New York 
City’. But what about ‘Montreal harbor bridge’, 
“the Canada Life building’, “Scarboro avenue’’, 
“the Connaught school”? Should the capitalized 
words in these expressions, as written here, be re- 
garded as capitalized adjectives or as parts of 
proper names? 

The safe and sane procedure in a case of this 
kind would seem to be to try to decide if the 
whole substantival phrase is in fact a proper 
name, and, if it is, to capitalize all the words in 
it, as we have always been told to do. The ex- 
pressions “Canada Life Building’, ‘Scarboro 


Avenue”, and “Connaught School”, are quite 
clearly names of individual things as distinguished 
from others of the same class. The word ‘“Con- 
naught” in “Connaught School”, for instance, is 
in no real sense an adjective. It doesn’t tell us if 
the school is a big school, or a small school, or a 
brick school, or, in fact, anything about the school. 
The name of this particular school or building, as 
distinguished from others of the same class is the 
“Connaught School”. This would appear to be 
all there is in it. But some people insist on re- 
garding the word “school” in this context as a 
common noun with a capitalized adjective modi- 
fier. There is apparently no justification for this 
position either in logic or in established English 
usage. 

Proper names of the order of “Ninth Avenue” 
are instructive in this connection. Should we 
capitalize both the words, or should we follow the 
lead of our Western newspapers and write 
“Ninth avenue’? Here it might appear that 
“Ninth” is indeed a true adjective qualifying 
“avenue” as a proper noun. But if it is a true 
adjective it certainly has no call to be capitalized 
like adjectives derived from proper nouns; it is not 
so derived. In this case the name should be writ- 
ten “ninth avenue” and be done with it. But the 
fact is that ““Ninth” completely loses its adjectival 
connotation in use; the avenue might still be 
called “Ninth Avenue” even if, as a result of 
closing certain streets, it became in fact the sixth. 
“Ninth Avenue” is simply the name of this par- 
ticular thoroughfare; and to write ““Ninth avenue”’ 
is a violation of good English usage no less cen- 
surable, it may be, than to -write “‘nineth” for 
“ninth.” 

Almost any common noun may become a proper 
noun when used as part of a proper name. 
Words like harbor, cemetery, river, park, school, 
party, club, government, empire, city, temple, 
building, block, hall, house, hotel, court, lane, 
avenue, drive and boulevard, are constantly 
so used. When so used they should be capital- 
ized. The inconsistencies that characterize cur- 
rent practice in certain newspaper offices as a 
result of ignoring this simple rule are indeed 
wonderful to contemplate. In one short news- 
paper “story” before me on my desk I read 
“Central Collegiate Institute’, and, a few lines 
further on, “Wesley United church”; “the Arm- 
strong Funeral Home’, and ‘“Burnsland ceme- 
tery’; “Central High School’, and “Fourteenth 
avenue”; “the Twelfth Girl Guide Company”, 
and “the Tenth Calgary Scout group”. 

When we cannot be sure if the word group in 
question is the accepted name of something, it is 
impossible to know just how it should be written. 
Take, for example, the expression ‘“‘Montreal harb- 
or bridge’, referred to above. This was the news- 
paper spelling in the news item from which it was 
taken. But if there is a particular bridge at 
Montreal Harbor known by this name, the words 
should all be capitalized, as in London Bridge, 
the High Level Bridge at Edmonton, Brooklyn 


Suspension Bridge, etc. If, on the other hand,- 


the reference is merely to one of a number of 
bridges at Montreal, the word “bridge’’ becomes 
a common noun, qualified in this case by the pro- 
per name “Montreal Harbor”, used here as an 
adjective. We may speak of “a Montreal Harb- 
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or bridge’, and also of “the Montreal Harbor 
Bridge”. We may also refer, let us say, to “the 
accident on the Montreal Harbor bridge’’, with no 
implication whatever as to what the real name 
of the bridge may be. There would seem to be no 
justification for the spelling ‘Montreal harbor 
bridge’. 

In cases of doubt it is probably better to err, if 
to err is necessary, on the side of economy in the 
use of capitals, than the reverse. But doubt and 
uncertainty do not account from the following 
spellings culled at random from the daily press, 
and representative of hundreds of others appear- 
ing every day: The Democratic national conven- 
tion; Rainy river; the Liberal party (as though 
“Liberal” here were an adjective in any real 
sense of the word); the Labor government; the 
United church Sunday school; the Riverside aven- 
ue United church; Bowness park; the Palliser 
hotel; the New York Athletic club; the Canadian 
Women’s Press club convention; Halifax county; 
Grand lake; and so on, ad infinitum. 

“At present’’, wrote the Fowler brothers a quart- 
er-century ago, “every one uses or rejects hyphens 
and capitals at random”. This is apparently as 
true today as then. But is it as it should be? 





OPENINGS FOR BIOLOGISTS 
From “Africa View” by Julian Huxley 


(Huxley is a biologist who was sent out to East Africa 
by the British Colonial Office to advise upon certain aspects 
of native education). 

“Here in Africa to me the application of biology looms 
up second only to native policy in importance ..... In 
Africa this need for biological knowledge thrusts itself 
forcibly upon one; you cannot escape from biology. Here, 
for instance, is an area as big as Great Britain which is 
closed to human settlement because the tsetsee flies kill all 
the cattle; here is another, not quite so big, but big enough, 
in. which other tsetsee flies are giving sleeping sickness to 
human beings. Some of the best grazing country is unavail- 
able because of ticks which spread deadly disease. Without 
a knowledge of these creatures’ life history and habits you 
will never be able to throw open these areas to cattle— 
and so relieve the pressure on the overgrazed, tick-free areas 
where grass has been browsed away to nothing and the bare 
earth is showing. The most careful studies are needed to 
tell us whether some native methods of agriculture are not 
better suited than ours to the peculiar conditions of the 
tropics. Native crops and native beasts have their merits; 
to raise them to their full possibilities, instead of merely 
importing other crops and other creatures, hit or miss, from 
other countries, is a pressing task...... 

Then preventive medicine in Africa is largely a matter 
of biology. Intestinal worms and malaria—every native 
has one or the other (or both); if you could clear them out 
of the majority of the population, you would have a new 
Africa, with a new outlook and new possibilities. Biology 
has given us the life-history of the hookworm and the 
malarial parasite; it remains to apply the knowledge ..... 

We jump to education only to find that biology comes 
in here too. If we are to educate African children into 
citizens of the world, we can only do it properly through 
making them better Africans. The first requisites here 
are the applied biology of agriculture and hygiene, the 
pure biology of African animals and plants in relation io 
African soil and climate, and the human biology of local 
village life expanding into geography and history. Not only 


that, but we need the educators themselves to have a back- 
ground of biology, so that they can think of the children for 
whom they are responsible..... as so many growing human 
organisms. 

Physics and Chemistry, so vital to industrial countries, 
will long be subordinate sciences in a country where agri- 
culture and human health are the two great problems. It 
is primarily on biology that the future of Africa depends; 
and the same is true of the rest of our tropical posses- 


There is a shortage of biologists of all kinds, and an 
intense shortage of biologists of the first class. People 
seem so ignorant of the openings available for biologically 
trained men in the Colonial service that it is worth while 
giving some figures. In each year from 1924 to 1928 over 
60 new appointments were made of men with some biolo- 
gical training; and the numbers were increasing at the close. 
This is, of course, quite independent of the demand from the 
Dominions and the Sudan, and takes no account of biolo- 
gists in the medical service. The chief demands are for 
agriculturists, foresters, and veterinary officers. To secure 
a supply of these men, the Government has initiated various 
scholarship schemes which again seem to be little known. 
About fifty of these are now given every year in agriculture, 
veterinary science, and related subjects like entomology, 
and mycology, usually for two years at 250 pounds a year; 
and the number of these awarded has been increasing 
steadily since the inception of the scheme in 1925. 

Further, there are the openings in education. I can 
imagine no better careers for a young man possessed of 
the missionary spirit . . . . than the African educational 
service. But a marked biological tendency in invading the 
African curriculum. Posts are being advertised for trained 
biologists to help the Departments realise the new ideas; 
and there is a demand for specialists to teach agriculture 
and hygiene..... 

Besides the biological specialists, we need some ap- 
preciation of biology on the part of the administrator and 
educator. Wherever I went in Africa I found such men 
lamenting that they had not been given a chance to learn 
something of biology at school, so that they would have some 
solid background against which to see what the specialist was 
after, some personal understanding of the broad problems 
involved. 

This can only come about through making biology a part 
of general education, a cultural subject with whose facts 
and ideas, as with those of Physics and Chemistry, every 
boy in a public or secondary school must make acquaint- 
ance before he is sixteen and begins to specialize’. 


“Authority does not owe its existence to its 
power of action, but to its power of conviction, 
and conviction is born of consent for the simple 
reason that the real field of social action is the 
mind of the individual.” 


—HAROLD LASKI, Liberty in the Modern Staite. 





SPROTT’S FINGERFIT PENHOLDER 





Made in Canada : 
TEACHERS! Write now for a free sample 


giving the name of your school 


Easy to write with, very light and well-balanced. Pre- 
vents tight gripping and promotes a fluent, easy style 
of writing. Try one with a Sprott’s Pen Point No. 2. 


383 Church St. - . é . . 


Toronto 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR APRIL 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 


GRADE I Reading ; 

One or more supplementary primers. Stress phrase drill 
and aim for fluency and natural expression. Have individ- 
ual pupils read whole section or page to the class. Teach 
names of letters. 

Language 

Oral Language Lessons: Aim—To get two consecutive 
ideas of concrete objects plus action, i.e., What are you? 
(concrete) ; What do you do? (action). 

Talks: (1) Weather (Continue March Outline.) (2) Na- 
ture Study (Marbles, tops, Hop-scotch, etc.) (3) Health— 
General topics. 

Pictures: See Art Course. 

Dramatization: Rhythmical games. Outdoor play. 

Stories: All about Peter Rabbit. Mrs. Speckledy Hen. 
David the Shepherd Boy. 

Written Language. Get written sentence idea through 
correct answers to written questions, riddles, etc. Question: 
“Can you run?” Written Answer: “I can run.” Question: 
“Is your kitty black?” Written Answer: ‘My kitty is not 


black.” 
Memorization 

Sun and Rain: The Rain is Raining All Around: Frisky 
Lamb. 

Arithmetic 

Combinations and separations “3 more” and “3 less’. 
Column adding. Picking out greatest and least and arrang- 
ing in order of size such numbers as_ 27,14,83, etc. Oral 
problems as in March. Have pupils make problems and put 
them to the class. 

Hygiene 

Simple treatment of scratches, cuts, bruises, burns, (see 
Course). 

Nature Study 

Spring Activities: House cleaning, removing double win- 
dows and doors; digging gardens or plowing fields; early 
planting of seeds, as lettuce, radish, and sweet peas by the 
children. 

Baby Animals: Colts, calves, lambs, pigs; their character- 
istic play and their calls. The hatching of chickens at home. 
The sweet odors of spring in the woods and in the fields; 
the growing grass and how the animals enjoy it. 

Birds: The return of the birds; their chief occupation; 
their hard work; their songs; their nests as they can be 
found; the color of their eggs as they can be observed; the 
birds’ enemies. Care should be taken not to harm the 
birds’ homes or eggs or little ones. 

The early piping of frogs in the spring. 

The changing color of the fields and woods. 

Writing 

Teach capitals A, O, and I, and incidentally, such other 
capitals as the class may require. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Origin of Pussy Willows. (2) The 
Ugly Duckling. (3) Frogs at School. (4) The Chickens 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Little Seed. 
(2) The Rainbow. (3) Rain. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Easter Story (Bible). (2) 
Mrs. Chinchilla. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—The Coming of Spring. Baby Birds 
and Animals. The Street Cars. Skipping Rope Fun 

(b) Review use of capitals. Statement and question with 
punctuation. 

(c) Teach and use in sentences: ate, eight; here, hear; 
for, four; to, too, two. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Truth Week. Stories and dramatization to 
show need of this. Bring out pleasure gained by being trust- 
worthy. Aim to be a good example to younger boys and 
girls. Include stories of faithfulness shown by animals to 
man. 

Second Week—Courage and bravery. Stories and dram- 
atization. E.g. Peter and the Dyke. A Cat Saves Her Kit- 
oo a Burning Barn. Ref. The First Golden Rule 

ook. 

Third Week—Good Manners Week. Review of correct 
conduct for all occasions. Discourage loud laughing and 


talking in public places. Discuss correct behaviour when 
at a musical concert. Deportment. 

Fourth Week—Lessons on control of speech. Special 
reading lessons to help voice control. Care to answer cor- 
rectly and politely. Avoid speaking rudely to anyone else. 
Do not “answer back’ as applied to home and school. 

Arithmetic 
Finish addition and subtraction facts, 
79 8 9 16 
Sty Bug Ss ote, 
Column addition to 39 involving any arrangement of fig- 
ures. Subtraction without borrowing, 129 157, requiring 
-75 -80 








that pupils work from right to left. Spelling of numbers 20, 
30, 40, etc. Teach 1/3 as applied to objects, numbers, a 
foot in relation to a yard, etc. Problems continued. 

Nature Study 

Animals: Gopher, muskrat, badger. 

Birds: Bluebird and robin—Study habits, nest, song, 
food-getting, etc. 

Plants: Spring flowers—Pasque flower, colt’s foot. En- 
courage individual garden plots. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Second week: Play—Outdoor play gives us stronger 
muscles, better lungs, stronger bones, rosier cheeks and 
makes us happier. 

Third Week: Safety First—Safe place to play and why. 

Fourth Week: Safety First Poster. 

GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Silent—Joseph and his Brethren. 

Oral—Eastern Legend. Iris. Joseph and his Brethren. 

Story Telling—The Tin Soldier. 

Memory—April Rain. Where go the Boats? The Night 
Wind. 

Dramatization—How the Little Kite Learned to Fly. 

Language 

(a) Oral—Our Prairie Pasque Flower (Crocus); A Trip 
out of the City; A Bird’s Nest; The Garden; My Doll. 

(b) Formal—Teach abbreviations for gallon, quart, pint; 
ounce, pound: yard, foot, inch. Continued sentence and letter 
writing with use of easy phrases beginning with: of, by, 
with, in. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Writing questions beginning 
with, how, when, where, what, and answering these in short 
sentences. 





Citizenship 
(a) Punctuality. 
(b) Work—Not neglect home assignments—promptness 
in school work. 
(c) Stories: 1. Too Late (Conduct Stories by Gould). 
2. The Choice of Hercules. 3. The Girl who would not Work. 
4. The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
Arithmetic 
1. Time tests in addition and subtraction. 2. Teach 7 
times. 1/7, (m. and d.) 3. Teach ounce and pound. 
Nature Study 
The following flowers may be studied between now and 
the end of the term: pasque flower, three-flowered aven, 
buffalo bean, vetch, cinquefoil, silver-weed, shooting star, 
pixie, anemone, flax, blue-eyed grass, wild rose, saskatoon, 
wolf-willow. Obtain if possible some frogs’ eggs and let 
class observe development. 
Hygiene 
Our teeth: Care of them, their importance to us. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
. Silent Reading—Antonio Canova. An Explorer’s Boy- 
ood. 
. Oral Reading—The Coming of Angus Og. The Crocus’ 
ong. 
Literature—The Shepherd’s Song. A Ride for Life. An 
April Morning. 
Memory Work—In April. April Rain. 
Story—Proserpine. 
Language 
A. Numerous exercises in homonyms and synonyms, 
words with opposite meaning and the use of “a” and “an’’. 
B. Description of interesting scenes. E.g. “Columbus at 
Court.” 
History and Citizenship Talks 
Public Parks and Playgrounds—Attitude towards these. 
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(Protect our trees). Civic clean-up week. 

Order—Value of system and promptness—in work and 
play. Early Days in Alberta. 

Nature Study 

Bird Study—Return of the birds from winter habitat— 
Bluebird, Meadow Lark, Robin. 

Animal Study—Gopher, coyote and badger. 

Flowers—Crocus and violet. 

Hygiene 

Sleep and Rest—Why we need sleep; bedtime—eight 
o’clock; getting ready for bed—washing, brushing teeth; 
sleeping alone; flat pillow; light ,warm covers; open window; 
rest periods during the day while playing; care of eyes 
while reading; getting up promptly when sleep is ended; 
position in bed—body stretched out at full length; outside 
sleeping porch. 

Spelling 

Remaining Words in Supplementary List. Memory work 
Spelling. 

Geography 

Maple Sugar Time in Quebec. (1) Various sources of 
sugar. (2) The maple bush. (3) Tapping of trees; boiling 
the sap; sugaring off. 

A Visit to Hawaii. (1) Journey to the islands. (2) The 
people—their appearance—their love of music and flowers. 
(3) Homes of the natives. (4) The raising of pineapples. 
(5) Visit to a volcano; Story of Pele, the godess of the 
volcano. 

GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Don Quixote and the Windmills. 

Silent Reading—Bruin and the Cook. 

Literature—Don Quixote. 

Story Telling—William Tell. 

Memory Work 

The Daffodils—Temple Poetry Book. Miriam’s Song— 
Reader. Selections from “The Riders of the Plains’”—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. The River’s Song—Kingsley. 

Spelling 

Complete Supplementary List. Words from other sub- 

jects. 





Hygiene 

The Teeth and Foods—1. Care of teeth and gums. 2. 

Review of teeth. 3. Foods—Proteins. 4. Foods—Fats. 
History 

Stories of the beginning of centres of population as at 
Indian Head, Regina, Macleod, Prince Albert, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Calgary and other places previously posts or 
frontier forts; accounts of how such places were named. 

Geography 

1. Railroad Trip—From Lloydminster to Jasper—C.N.R. 
2. North with the Buffalo—( Wainwright, Tofield, Edmon- 
ton, McMurray, Waterways, Lake Athabasca and Slave 
River). 3. Lakes of Alberta and their value. 
GRADE VI Spelling 

Finish “Demons’’. 

Reading and Literature 

Literature—Horatius. 

Memorization—Choice of: A Country Walk. If I Forget. 
The Soldier. 

Oral Reading—Horatius. 

Silent Reading—On Making Camp. 
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Story Telling—St. George. 
Language 

A. Paragraphs—(History, Nature Study, etc.) B. Stories 
of two'or more paragraphs. C. Little plays—enlargement 
of direct narration. Grammar 

(a) Clauses—Suggested Exercises: Similar to those sug- 
gested under Phrases. 

(b) Conjunctions—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
conjunctions joining words. (2) Selecting conjunctions join- 
ing phrases. (3) Selecting conjunctions joining clauses. (4) 
Review combination of Simple Sentences stressing use of 
suitable conjunctions. 

History 

Explorations of Eastern North America—Lief Ericsson, 
Cartier, Hudson, Champlain, La Salle. The Church and the 
Indians—The Huron Missions; their destruction. 

Arithmetic 
Problems which necessitate the use of fractions. Per- 
centages—25%—3, etc. 
Nature Study 
1. Study of a fish: e.g. Whitefish, Salmon. 
2. One insect. (See May and June.) 
Geography 

(a) Mexico and Central America. 

(b) West Indies. 

(c) South America—general study. 

GRADE VII Spelling 

(a) Supplementary Words—39 “advertisement” to 

gestion’. (b) Review. 





“cc 


sug- 


Language 

1. Enunciation Work—Apply in memory work—give 
special attention to final consonants. See text, page 145. 

2. Criticism of clippings. 

8. Essay work continued—Nature of essay adapted to 
need of class. 

4. Use of the apostrophe. See text, page 213. 

Arithmetic 

Simple interest; Bills and accounts. 

Grammar 

Teach the correct use of—(1) Preposition. (2) Con- 
junction. (3) Adverb. 

Geovraphy (April and to May 15th) 

Africa, as outlined. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

General prevention — habits of personal cleanliness— 
wash hands before meals—use of individual cup and towel 
—use of handkerchief—refrain from spitting, etc.—keeping 
up a high resistance to disease—become immune if possible 
through vaccination or inoculation—detection of early cases 
—disinfection of linen, dishes, ete.—quarantine—pasteuri- 
zation of milk—protection of water and food supplies—de- 
struction of flies. (Lister). 

History and Civics 

Early British Period. (a) Beginning of British Rule— 
(1) Murray and Carleton. (2) Quebec Act. 

(b) The Loyalists—(1) American Revolution. (2) Treat- 
ment of Loyalists in States and in Canada. (3) Request of 
Loyalists—Constitutional Act. : 

GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

A—Mending the Clock. The Heavens Declare the Glory 

of God. The Journey Southwards. 


LET’S VISIT EUROPE this SUMMER! 


“The Modern Idea in Travel’’ 


Educational Vacations offer you a method of broadening your enjoyment of the Old World. 


EDUCA- 


TIONAL VACATION TOURS are NOT merely academic pilgrimages. They are VACATION TOURS planned in 


such a way that they are more worthwhile . 


. more pleasurable than a mere trip abroad. 


Four Personally Conducted Tours, 25 members to each tour. Fares Include ALL EXPENSES from Edmon- 
ton and Calgary to British Isles, through Europe and return. 


TEACHER’S TOUR: 


7 Countries—50 Days—Cost 
EDUCATIONAL VACATIONS for CANADIAN YOUTH 


6 Countries—50 Days—Cost 


Leave Edmonton via Calgary July 3rd—Return August 23rd. 


$650.00 10 Countries—58 Days—Cost 


$685.00 
(19 years ard under) 


$460.00 ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


“Greatest Travel Value in History” 


For full information call or write to 


EDUCATIONAL VACATIONS, LIMITED 


110 A - 7th Avenue, East 





CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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B—The Road Waterer. 
C—tTrees. 
Composition (April, May and June) 
Letter Writing. See Text, p. 189 to p. 194. Also Course 
of Studies, p. 88, C (4). 
Mechanics. See Course of Studies, p. 84, D. 
Review and Punctuation. See Text, p. 207 to p. 213. 
Oral Composition should form a part of every lesson. 
At least one long composition should be written by pupils 
and marked by teacher each month. Topics might be chosen 
from current work in Litertature, Supplementary Reading, 
History, etc. The pictures studied in Art could be used 
for Description. 
Hygiene (April and May) 
Water Supply—as per Course. The Fly Problem—as per 
Course. 
Grammar 
(1) Direct, indireci, adverbial objective. 
(2) Different uses of Nominative case. 
(3) Positions of Adjectives and Adverbs in sentence. 
(4) (a) Auxiliary Verbs. (b) Irregular Comparisons. 
(c) Formetion of plural and gender forms for Nouns. 
(d) Principal parts of Verbs. 
Arithmetic 
Teach the cheque and promissory note form. Review 
interest. Teach compound interest. 
History 
Section 12 Course of Studies. 
Civics 
Balance of section (f). Course of Studies. 


| Classroom Hints 


LANGUAGE 
Some Question and Sentence Work for the Junior Grades 
Grades I. and II. 

A. Question: What is your name? Answer: John. Full 
Answer: My name is John. Write full answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. The words needed are in the question or in 
the list: blue, corner, seven, flower, eight, sparrow, tuffet, 
flock, snow. 1. How old are you? (5 words). 2. What color is 
the clear sky? (5) 3. Who killed Cock Robin? 4. Where did 
Little Jack Horner sit? (7). 5. Where did little Miss Muffet 
sit? 6. Where do fairies live? (6). 7. What is it that runs 
away in the sun? (7). 8. What do we call a lot of chickens? 
(8). 

B. Distribute pictures to each of your grades, with a 
suggested vocabulary attached. Suppose, for illustration, that 
one of your pictures is the cover of the February “Good 
Housekeeping’’—that of a little girl on tiptoe to ring a 
doorbell, with a valentine in her hand. The exercise will 
require one pupil to write three questions about the picture 
and hand picture and questions to another pupil for answer- 
ing. Consider what possible questions and answers the child- 
ren might want to use and make out your vocabulary list 
accordingly. In this case, for example, the vocabylary 
needed might be: valentine, February, fourteenth, sweet- 
heart, excited, happy, postbox, etc. 

Grade III. 
Writing questions beginning with how, when, where, and 
what and answering them in short 
sentences 
A. Fill in the blanks in the questions and write answers: 
pe caer nentaten does your birthday come? 2. -................. goes 
up when the rain comes down? 3. .................- did Pooh get 
stuck when he ate too much honey? 4................... did Chris- 
topher Robin read to him to help pass the time till he should 
get thin again? 5. -................. did the Elephant’s child get 
MOURN Nin as do you like to go up in a swing? 
Wii bse one old are you? 

B. Here are three full questions about a street car: 1. 
How do you know at what corner a street car will stop? 
2. What is the man called who runs the car? 8. How do you 
let him know that you wish to get on? Here are the full 
answers: 1. The street car will stop at any corner where 
the telephone post is painted white. 2. The man who runs 
the car is called a motor-man. 3. If you wish to get on a 
street car you walk out towards the tracks from the corner 
having the white painted post, when you see the car coming. 

Fill in the blanks in these three questions about a ship. 
(Teacher may need to have a picture). Use these words: 





catches, made, poles, ship. 1. What is a .................. generally 
eats ate of? 2. What part -................. the wind? 3. What 
RE Oe WO asa called? Now write full answers to 
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these three questions using the words: sails, masts, wood. 
(N.B. this is incidental vocabulary building). 

Write three questions about your baby brother or sister 
and then answer your three questions fully. Use these or 
any other words you like: carriage, creep, vegetables, cod 
liver oil, colour, noise, light, cereal, teeth. 

Grade IV. 
Phrase Practice 

A. Here are phrases (use the word but don’t press its 
significance) which say where things are done. Use them in 
the sentences following. Write out the sentence and fill in 
the blanks: in the sky; across the moon; above the tree tops; 
in the quiet lake; on the pond; in the water; on the hill top; 
in hedges and trees. 1. The ducks paddled happily ................ 
2; Pike Clones Meee . 2. 3. Children like to 
SGI Sip petite apiee sans nays 4. The stars twinkled .................. 
ee eae 5. The kite sailed ciJ22...................... 6. In the val- 
ley it was still, but a little breeze could be felt -................. 
cencceeekicce 7. Zhe moon Was Werectee ...................-008iai8. 
Birds build their mests 2..c1i8ic........c0 

B. Here are phrases which say how things are done. Use 
them in the sentences following. Write out the sentence and 
fill in the blanks. With might and main; with sails spread 
to catch the wind; with red ribbons; by hand; with care; 
by machinery; by watching the signals; by covering your 
mouth. 1. The boat cut through the waves ...........2.....2-2-.cce--:005 
2. In the old days wheat was threshed ..................2-...----0++ 
8. Turkeys must be raised ......... Bae ee re edie 4. The boys 
attacked the wood pile ..................-.-...------ , since they couldn’t 
go swimming until the wood was cut. 5. The winning horses 
were decorated ............... .... 6. Now-a-days much of 
the Tax. WOPK. 16 GONE <.....n..0scccl ies 7. Many accidents 
at street corners can be avoided 
others to keep free of cold 
sneeze. 

C. Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: 

1. in the early morning; 2. before a storm; 3. after sun- 
set; 4. in a flower’s bell; 5. under a toadstool; 6. on the 
floor; 7. in the sunlight; 8. in the dark; 9. on hands and 
knees; 10. by using your head. 

Language suggestion for cultivating the ‘‘sentence sense” 
in all three Junior Grades 

Have the class sit with hands behind. Read a paragraph 
orally and ask the children to count on their fingers all the 
stories (sentences) read. 

Grade IV. Geography 
Some Notes on “A Visit to Hawaii’”’ 
The People: 1.Their appearance. Here are two verses 
that tell much of the Hawaiians’ appearance: 
Little dark children, yellow and brown, 
Swarming everywhere in Honolulu town, 
Eyes black and slant, merry and solemn, 
Peeping from hibiscus hedge, or a flowery column. 
Brown Man 
Wistfully—As though he cared— 
He said, “I wish 
That I were fair!” 
I smiled. I know 
His soul is white 
As Cereus blossoms 
In the night. 
Judging from coloured photographic studies of the native 
Hawaiian, I would say that the people were of intelligent 
appearance. Their skin is golden brown, the eyes and hair 
dark. The lips in some instances, at least, are full, giving 
the face a negroid cast, but others of the studies show 
marked resemblances to the Spanish. . 

2. Their dress. Before the coming of the Missionaries to 
Hawaii “the usual costume of the Hawaiian woman was a 
pau (pa-u) of tapa, the paper-like cloth made from the inner 
bark of the trees. This tapa was frequently tinted or printed 
in symbolic designs which took days to complete. The finest 
pau was made of a strip of tapa several yards long, wound 
around the body, reaching from near the middle to half 
way down the thighs. For special occasions the tapa would 
be stained with berries. The more important the occasion 
the more tapa would be worn. The straw skirts that we see 
in pictures were worn only by the dancing girls.’”’ After the 
coming of the Missionaries, however, calico dresses were 
adopted. The women wear leis or weaths of flowers around 
their necks and as coronets on their hair, especially on any 
festive occasion. 

3. Love of music. The Hawaiian song of welcome and 
farewell “Aloha Oe” is known almost all the world over. It 
was written by one of the native queens, Liliu Okalani, who 
composed a large number of other songs. Any festive occa- 
sion means a time of song and dance to the tapping of the 
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gourd and the accompaniment of the guitar and ukelele. 
4. Flowers of Hawaii: 
(a) Land where vivid rainbows bend; 
Prismatic shower veils descend; 
Where flowers burst in galaxy 
And human hearts in minstrelsy. 
(b) My Garden—Don Blanding in “Leaves from my 
Grass House’’. . 
I wonder if I’ve made you see 
This sunlit moon-witched rainbow place 
Of flowers. Just a little space 
Quite filled with flowers, vines and trees, 
Walled in with stone, the haunt of bees 
And butterflies and lunar moths. 
When you are passing will you pause 
Or,—if you will—drop in and see 
The garden that belongs to me? 

“In Hawaii you are wakened in the morning by the 
calls of the gay kimonoed Japanese flower women, who 
carry great baskets of the fragrant blossoms on their 
shoulders. ‘Flower, Flower’, and you go down and buy 
great bunches of them for twenty-five or thirty cents. You 
always have flowers in your house—not one bouquet but 
many. Everyone does .... In Hawaii you walk along 
streets canopied with flowering trees—pink and gold and 
crimson showers. When you go to a dance you wear flowers 
around your neck in the form of leis or garlands. Friends 
send you flowers on every occasion’and when you leave the 
islands you are almost smothered in them.” 

(1) The Hibiscus—the official flower of Hawaii; beloved 
by all. It blooms the year around in great profusion, mil- 
lions of gay blossoms dotting the hibiscus hedges of Hono- 
lulu streets. The flowers last but for a day, closing with 
the setting of the sun, but each morning with the dawn 
myriads of new blossoms burst into bloom. 

(2) When an island poet far away from his beloved 
Hawaii writes of the islands he invariably mentions the 
sweet yet subtle fragrance of the white ginger. 

(3) “The night-blooming cereus is one of the most spec- 
tacular flowers in Hawaii. The half mile of stone wall on 
the Wilder Avenue side of Punahou School Campus in Hon- 
olulu is covered with night-blooming cereus and is a shrine 
of beauty, to which hundreds make moonlight pilgrimage 
during the summer months. During the first week in June 
the first night-blooming cereus of the year appears in Hon- 
olulu. When word spreads that the lovely blossoms are 
about to burst into bloom hundreds of Honolulu residents 
and tourists drive to the campus wall to await the phenom- 
enon. Early in the evening the buds open into beautiful 
white cuplike flowers, some a foot long and nearly as wide.” 

(4) The bougain villea, while not in itself such a beauti- 
ful blossom as many of the others is beloved because it 
flaunts its flaming colour riotously over Honolulu roofs and 
walls. 

5. Homes: The native houses were grass houses with 
thatched roofs, nestled peacefully amid groves of cocoa 
palms. According to a photograph shown in “Paradise of 
the Pacific” the grass hut has a frame work and the thatch- 
ing is carried on as among our Ukrainian homes, beginning 
at the bottom of the roof and working to the top, so that 
each succeeding layer of thatch overhangs the lower one. 
The beds consist of woven mats laid on top of one another. 
The grass hut now, however, is giving place to the wooden 
house under the influence of civilization. 

A Visit to a Volcano: Kilanea, the largest continuous- 
ly active volcano in the world. (Description by an eye 
witness): “So after a two mile hike across lava fields, at 
times being enveloped in clouds of white vapor, I reach 
the edge of the actual crater, my very first volcano! The 
entire field about me is a sight worth seeing, the sunlight 
in slanting rays gives it a wierd and startling effect; the 
steam is very white, rising gently from grotesquely shaped 
lava formations; some look like sky scrapers, others like 
crouching giants, and still others like armies of devils com- 
ime forme... . I peer down, down, down—into the very 
bowels of the earth, and as I gaze into that awful abyss, 
I see a reddened wall of many lava flows, broken and aval- 
anching into the hopper of fire, where steam rises, leaving 
a yellow sulphur trace the size of a garage surrounding 
each jet in the bottom, while on the sides issue many plumes 
of live steam, just as on the lava field and on the land way 
up above.” This volcano is the home of the goddess Pele, 
who rises in red anger every now and then to fill the night 
with flashes of fire and the thunder of her wrath and who 
scorches all the earth around with her fiery breath. 

Grade IV Geography—Life in Japan. Notes 

(1) The appearance and dress of the people. Children 

and parents dress alike; all wear Kimonos, the women and 
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girls wear an inner Kimono as well and in place of this the 
men wear a “hakama” or pair of trousers made of silk,— 
the Kimonos aré tied about with a large sash called an 
“obi”; little boys’ clothes are of yellow, little girls’ of red; 
girls decorate their black hair with fine hairpins, with heads 
of tortoise-shell, or coral, or laquer; upon the feet are worn 
“tabi”, socks which might be called foot gloves because 
there is a separate division for the big toe; the soles of these 
socks are padded because they are worn as slippers inside 
the house; outside high wooden clogs are worn, the front 
strap of which comes up between the big toe and the others; 
the Japanese clothes have no pockets,—children carry things 
tucked into the sleeves of their Kimonos; little children have 
their heads shaved, sometimes in quite curious patterns. 
All the gayety of a girl’s dress is set aside when she marries, 
—then she assumes quiet greys or soft colours. 

(2) Japanese Homes. The simplicity of the Japanese 
home is one of its marked characteristics. The house consists 
of a roof of tiles held up by posts; the walls are of oiled 
paper. At night shutters enclose the house. Inside there is 
one room during the daytime, and at night as many bed- 
rooms as may be needed. These are made by sliding parti- 
tions into grooves in the floor and ceiling. The front of the 
house stands open always during the day but if the sun is 
too strong, a curtain is hung across for shade, bearing a 
huge white symbol that represents the owner’s name. The 
simplicity of the house is partly explained, at least, by the 
fact that Japan has frequent earth-quakes and that fires 


-are very common. 


Furniture: The floor is covered with a thick mat, on 
which the Japanese sit and sleep. At meal times low stools 
are brought in which are taken away again when the meal 
is finished. At night after the partitions are put in place a 
couple of quilts are put on the floor to make the bed and 
the pillow is a wooden head rest. European travellers say 
that to go to sleep on one of these is like trying to go to 
sleep with your head hanging over a wooden door-scraper. 
There are very few objects of decoration even in the homes 
of the well-to-do, a painted wall-hanging, a vase and a 
screen, perhaps. The wealthy Japanese will have many 
vases and screens, but he uses only one or two at a time, 
and these are carefully chosen to look well together, with 
a beautiful spray of flowers in the vase. What of his posses- 
sions are not in use are kept in a special house called the 
godown. 

(3) Games played by Japanese Children: Japanese Holi- 
days; The Feast of Dolls and the Feast of Flags. 

Games: (1) Kite-flying, as in China. Again kites are 
made to fight. Apparently the string of the kite for 20 feet 
or so from the ground is dipped into a glue and then into 
ground glass so that it cuts another kite-string very easily. 
(2) Battle-dore and Shuttlecock is a favorite game with 
the girls. The shuttles are made of seeds with feathers 
stuck in a circle like the petals of a flower. The bats are 
wooden. (3) Spinning tops and making them fight. When 
one boy has set his top spinning, his adversary throws his 
to hit the first or to make it stop spinning. These “fighting” 
tops are made of hard wood and are iron bound with a 
sort of buffer tire about the middle. (4) Catching crickets 
and hunting fireflies. “Here is a group whose heads are 
very close together. Let us peep over their shoulders and 
see what it is they watch so earnestly. Ah! this is a favorite 
trick. A small boy is setting a team of half a dozen beetles 
to draw a load of rice up a smooth, sloping board. He has 
made a tiny cart of paper, and filled it with rice. The traces 
of the cart are made of fine threads of silk, and he fastens 
the threads of silk to the backs of the beetles with gum.” 
(5) The little Japanese boys and girls begin their training 
in art early through their games of sand pictures. Each 
child has five bags of coloured sand,—white, black, red, 
yellow and blue. The children vie with one another in the 
making of pictures by the roadside with this coloured sand. 
The white is thrown down in the form of a square as a back- 
ground, the black is allowed to trickle through the fingers 
in outline of bird or beast, while the other colors are used to 
decorate. (The account read of this game gave no hint as 
to where the children got the sand, nor what was done 
with it when the picture was complete). (6) The lads like, 
in winter, to make a snow-man, with a found charcoal ball 
for each eye, and a streak of charcoal for his mouth. This 
they call “Daruma” after a follower of Buddha. Daruma’s 
legs rotted off through his stillness over his lengthy prayers, 
and the squat figure of the snowman makes them think of 
pictures of Daruma. (7) “But the games relied on as a stan- 
dard means of amusement, and seen especially about New 
Year, are those of cards,” here are two of them: “(1) A 
large sheet of paper is laid on the floor. On this card are the 
names and pictures of the fifty-three post stations between 
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old Yedo and Kioto. At the place Kioto are put a few coins, 
or a pile of cakes, and the game is played with dice. Each 
throw advances the player toward the goal, and the one 
arriving first obtains the prize. (2) Games of what we 
may call literary cards are played a great deal. The Iroha 
Garuta are small cards each containing a proverb. The 
proverb is printed on one card, and the picture illustrating 
it upon another. The picture cards are dealt to children 
sitting in a circle. The proverb cards are read by one child 
appointed as reader. Looking at his cards he reads the pro- 
verb. The player who has the picture corresponding to the 
proverb calls out, and the match is made. The one who is rid 
of his cards first wins the game. The one holding the 
last card is the loser. If he be a boy he has his face marked 
curiously with ink. If a girl, she has a paper or wisp of straw 
stuck in her hair.” 

The Feast of Dolls: On the third day of the third month 
comes The Feast of Dolls, which is a special holiday for 
girls. On that day the family dolls together with the furni- 
ture appropriate to each doll is brought from the godown 
where they have been stored and set out on shelves on 
searlet cloth. These dolls may be of great age and are 
dressed in every detail correctly according to their own 
period. The same is true of the furniture. “It is the delight 
of a Japanese girl at the Feast of Dolls to use the tiny 
utensils of her toy kitchen to prepare an elaborate feast of 
real food which is set before her honorable dolls. The be- 
ginning of a collection of such dolls is made as soon as a 
girl is born. Every girl-child is presented with a pair of 
these dolls and as time goes on she gathers all the articles 
which go with them. These dolls are always her own. When 
she marries she takes them to her new home.” 

The Feast of Flags: The greatest day in the year for 
boys is on the fifth day of the fifth month. Then in front 
of every house where there are boys a tall post of bamboo 
is set up. Swinging from the top of each post is the figure 
of a huge carp, made of brightly colored peper. If a boy 
has been born during the year, the carp is made bigger still. 
The body of the fish is hollow, and when the wind blows 
into it, it wriggles its fins and tail just like a fish swimming 
strongly. The Japanese choose the carp because they say it 
has the power of ascending streams swiftly against the cur- 
rent and of leaping over waterfalls. It is thus supposed to 
typify a young man breasting the steam of life, and thrust- 
ing his way through difficulties to success. Boys have images 
or dolls as well as their sisters, but those of the boys are 
of soldiers, heroes, generals, famous old soldiers, or wrestlers. 
The boys’ toys for the Feast of Flags were helmets, flags, 
swords, bows, coats of mail, spears and so forth. The Feast 
of Flags itself is held on the day sacred to Hachima, the 
Japanese God of War, and the favorite game on that day 
was a mimic battle. It has now been forbidden by the Gov- 
ernment as being too dangerous and cruel. Boys were often 
injured in it. 

Japanese Holidays: The two great holidays of the year, 
the one in the winter and the other in the summer, are The 
New Year’s Festival and the Feast of the Dead.(1) New 
Year’s: At New Year’s time, although the middle of winter, 
the streets are converted into a green forest. At every door- 
way stands a pine tree on the one side and bamboo stems 
on the other, to signify hardy old age. These trees are con- 
nected by grass ropes all down the street to keep evil 
spirits from-entering the houses. Of course this will mean 
a happy New Year. During the three or four days that the 
Festival lasts people give one another presents, (a little 
paper kite is always tied to the string of the parcel contain- 
ing a present) march in processions, visit fairs, and drink 
tea and sake without ceasing. ‘The fairs look most striking 
and picturesque after darkness has fallen. Then the streets 
and the long rows of white booths made of newly-sawn 
wood and gaily decorated, are lighted up by innumerable 
lanterns of every colour that paper can be painted, and of 
every size from six inches high to six feet. The crowd wear 
their gayest kimonos, and the moosmes (young girls) are 
brilliant in flowered or striped silks and splendid sashes, 
and the air is full of the rattle of the shuffling clogs. At 
times the crowd opens to let some procession pass through, 
now it is the dragon-dancers, the dragon’s head being a huge 
and terrifying affair made of coloured paste-board, and 
carried on a pole draped with a long garment which hides 
the dancer. In front march two men with drum and fife to 
herald the dragon’s approach, etc. On New Year’s Eve every 
man who owes money makes an attempt to pay off his debt, 
and a great market is held where he takes some household 
possession to sell, whether a worn mat or Kimona, or a 
valued family heirloom, in order to meet his debt. Then he 
starts the New Year afresh and free from worry. 

The Feast of the Dead: Everywhere people gather in 
the burial grounds to feast and make merry when they be- 
lieve that the spirits of their departed ancestors join them. 
The avenues leading to the burial grounds are turned into 
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fair grounds, with decorations and booths, stalls and tea- 
houses, each illuminated by many brilliant lanterns. ‘But 
on the third day of the feast, suddenly, at about two o’clock 
in the morning, long processions of bright lanterns are seen 
to descend from the heights and group themselves on the 
shore of the bay, while the mountains gradually return to 
obscurity and silence. The dead are about to disembark 
again from earth. The living have plaited them thousands 
of little ships of straw, each provisioned with some fruit 
and a few pieces of money. The frail vessels are charged 
with all the coloured lanterns which were used for the illum- 
ination of the cemeteries; the small sails of matting are 
spread to the wind, and the morning breeze scatters them 
around the bay, where they are not long in taking fire. It 
is thus that the entire flotilla is consumed, tracing in all 
directions large trails of fire. The dead depart rapidly. Soon 
the last ship has foundered, the last light is extinguished, 
and the last soul has taken its departure again from earth.” 

There are Japanese tales to be found in “Child Life in 
Japan,” Ayrton, and “Peeps at Many Lands, Japan”. Finne- 
more. 

Some Notes on Norway: Summer on a Norwegian Farm, 
to be Contrasted with life on a farm in Alberta. 

The farms lie in the fertile river villeys and are not 
divided from one another by fences, but by landmarks. 
These are red posts, each bearing the name of the owner 
and the amount of land he owns. In the fields grow crops 
of hay, barley, hops, corn, fruit and vegetables. The fields 
are not large and harvesting is done with a care to harvest 
everything, for example, in the hay fields the mowers cut 
carefully around every tree and rock with a sickle and even 
with shears, so that not a blade may be wasted. Instead of 
stacking the hay Norwegian farmers string it along on frames 
like high fences. They say it dries much better this way for 
the sun shines on it and the wind blows through it, while 
the rain runs off. If the hay has been cut in the hilly section 
of the farm, it comes sliding down to the barns on heavy 
wires. In the hills the grass is cut right to the edge of pre- 
cipices and deep ravines. The grain must be carefully looked 
after too. When it is cut in the autumn the shocks will not 
be allowed to stand on the ground, but each shock will be 
raised on a post to keep it dry, and away from the mice. 

Buildings: The kitchen seems to be generally a separate 
building, and sometimes, at any rate, the living room and 
sleeping quarters are separate buildings also. A farm house 
near Trondjhem, however, is described in “‘A Little Journey 
to Norway” as having beds built in, in the living room. The 
remainder of the living room furniture consists of a bench 
around the wall, table, chair, hanging shelves and a loom. 
There are, of course, barns and stable, but above all, a store- 
house. It is always a separate building of heavy timber, and 
is generally set up on posts to keep things dry, while on 
top of the posts are tin pans, bottom side up, to keep out 
mice and ants. The second story projects over the first 
The door is heavy and is strongly barred for this is the 
farmer’s treasure house. Stored inside these houses are 
immense sacks of flour, meal, boxes of provisions, strings of 
flat-brod (large thin wafer-like biscuits) and trunks full of 
clothing, linen and bedding. At a little distance from the 
house is a small building beside a stream. Here is a tiny 
water-wheel which turns the farmer’s mill, so that he 
is able to grind his own corn. The water turns also 
the grindstone which sharpens his scythes and _ sickles. 
The farmer’s family forms a little village of itself and must 
supply all of its own needs, for even the nearest neighbor 
lives at a considerable distance. 

The barns are large enough for a number of cattle, but 
during the summer only a few are there. Most have gone to 
the hill side farm for the summer, where they will stay till 
cool weather comes again. The son and two of the daughters 
keep the hill farm, or saeter. The boy watches the herd, and 
the girls make butter and cheese, which they often take 
themselves to the nearest market. Every moment not occu- 
pied with the dairy work is spent in knitting and embrod- 
ering. 

The points of contrast between this type of farm and 
an Alberta one are fairly obvious. 

Story Telling 
The Story of St. Patrick 
(To be combined with Grade Three.) 

St. Patrick was a Roman citizen born in Britain. 
His parents seem to have been landowners and had a villa 
and farm in the country as well as their house in town. It 
was while at this villa, when sixteen years of age that Pat- 
rick was carried off as a slave to Ireland by some Irish 
raiders, who harried his father’s ‘men servants and maid 
servants” and carried them off “with so many thousands of 
people” to be sold as slaves and “scattered among many 
tribes” (the quotations are from “The Confessions of St. 
Patrick.’’) 

In Ireland tending flocks was his daily occupation. “Now, 
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after I came to Ireland, tending flocks was my daily occu- 
pation, and constantly I used to pray in the day-time. Love 
of God and the fear of Him increased more and more, and 
faith grew and the spirit was moved so that in one day I 
would say as many as one hundred prayers, and at night 
nearly as many while I was out in the woods and on the 
mountain side. Before daybreak I used to be roused to 
prayer, in snow, in frost, in rain, and I felt no hurt, nor 
was there any sluggishness in me—because as I now see, 
the Spirit was burning within me.” 

After some six years in captivity, as he lay asleep one 
night he heard a Voice say: “hou dost well to fast, thou 
who art so soon to go to thy fatherland,” and a few nights 
later the same Voice said ‘“‘Lo, thy ship is ready”. And so 
St. Patrick walked for some two hundred miles to a port 
where he had never been before, “nor did he know anybody 
there’. During that flight he ‘met with nothing to alarm 
him’, so apparently there was no pursuit, and he must have 
been treated with some kindness along the way. When he 
had arrived at the port he found a ship just as he had been 
led to expect by the Voice, but when St. Patrick asked if 
he might go aboard it, he was refused with the words, “On 
no account seek to come with us”. Sadly St. Patrick turned 
to leave the boat with a prayer in his heart, but he had 
hardly gone any distance and his prayer was just ended 
when he heard sailors shouting to him, “Come quickly, for 
these men are calling thee”. But it turned out that the boat 
was in reality a pirate ship and after St. Patrick had gone 
on board, he was just as much a captive as he had been for 
the last six years. But again his Voice reassured him and 
told him that “for two months thou shalt be with them” 
and it seems that in something of that length of time the 
ship reached Gaul where St. Patrick parted with the crew 
and made his way back to his own people in Britain. 

But Voices kept calling to him of the need of Ireland. 
“And there indeed I saw in the night Visions—one whose 
name was Victoricus coming as it were from Ireland with 
letters innumerable. And he gave me one of them, and I 
read the beginning of the letter, which was entitled ‘The 
Voice of the Irish’, and while I was reading aloud the be- 
ginning of the letter, I thought that at that very moment 
I heard the voice of them who lived beside the Wood of 
Fochlut, which is nigh unto the Western Sea. And thus they 
cried as with one voice ‘We beseech thee, holy youth, to 
come and walk among us once more.’ And I was exceedingly 
broken in heart and could read no more. And so I awoke’’. 

“For now when perils past, I walked secure 
Kind greeting round me, and the Christian Rite 
There rose a clamorous yearning in my heart 
And memories of that land so far, so fair, 
And lost in such a gloom. And through that gloom 
The eyes of little children shone on me, 
So ready to believe’’. 
(Aubrey de Vere: Legends of St. Patrick) 

And so St. Patrick determined to devote his life to the 
conversion of the Irish people. But his education had been 
interrupted when he had been carried into captivity, and he 
felt that he could not undertake his mission to Ireland 
until he had spent some years in study. This he did and it 
seems to have been some twenty years before his dream of 
going as a missionary among the Irish was realized. 

There are many stories told of St. Patrick’s work in 
Ireland. It was very natural that the Druids, the heathen 
priests, should be his enemies. The story is told of one 
occasion in particular at Easter time, when St. Patrick and 
the Druids came into conflict. It had been the custom in 
Ireland to celebrate the “birthday of the year” on the 25th 
of March. This was a festival celebrated on the royal hill 
at Tara with “many incantations and magical devices.” 
One of the ceremonies was the striking forth of “new fire” 
and there was an ordinance (reinforced by the death pen- 
alty) that until the druid spark should be drawn by friction 
from the sacred wood on the royal heights of Tara, no fire 
must be kindled on any hearth in Ireland. But St. Pat- 
rick hurled his challenge at the heathen world by celebrat- 
ing the ordination of a priest by “striking forth from the 
tinder new fire and blessing of the Paschal Candle on the 
hill of Slane where fire could be plainly seen from the hill 
of Tara. 

“Across the darkness of the March night that Easter 
flame on Slane threw its challenge to Tara, which, still 
wrapped in Pagan shadows waited for the druid spark to 
be struck from the stubborn wood”. Then the Druids and 
King’s Nobles, mounted their carved and painted chariots 
and drove furiously to Slane and Patrick was summoned 
into the King’s presence to account for what he had done. 
“He found the warriors seated on the ground with the rims 
of their shields againts their chins’. Then the Druids began 
to denounce St. Patrick, “at which Patrick cried out in a 


voice of clearness and power ‘Let God arise and let His 
enemies be scattered, let them that hate him fly from before 
His face. Like as the smoke vanisheth, so let them vanish, 
like as wax melteth at the fire, so let the ungodly perish at 
the presence of God’. At that strong prayer the very earth 
shook and trembled, and to the terrified onlookers the sky 
seemed to fall and the maddened horses broke away, and 
the wind whirled the chariots through the fields, and there 
was a headlong flight over the great plain”. 

Another of the stories of St. Patrick’s contest with the 
Druids tells of the Druids challenging him to “work miracles 
on this great plain. And Patrick answered and said: ‘I do 
not wish to bring things that are contrary to the will of 
God’. And the Druid said: ‘I will bring it in the sight of 
all’ Then he began his magical incantations and brought 
down snow over the whole plain to the depths of a man’s 
waist; and all saw it and marvelled. And St. Patrick said: 
‘Lo, we see this thing, now take it away.’ But the other 
replied: ‘I cannot take it away till this time tomorrow.’ 
Then the Saint said: ‘Able art thou to do evil, but not good. 
I am not of that sort.’ Thereupon he blessed the whole 
plain round about, and the snow vanished quicker than a 
word could be uttered without any rain, or cloud, or wind. 
And the multitude shouted aloud and marvelled greatly.” 

St. Patrick’s personality seems to have had a great at- 
traction for children. The story is told of how one youth 
followed the Saint about all day, and when he found him 
sleeping he gathered an armful of fragrant flowers to scat- 
ter over his couch. That night he insisted on sleeping at 
the Saint’s feet, and when morning came, and the Apostle 
was about to depart, the young boy refused to be separated 
from him. When St. Patrick had one foot in his chariot 
and the other on the ground, the boy rushed forward and 
grasping the foot that was on the ground, seized it firmly 
and would not let go, until he had obtained from the Saint 
and his own parents leave to accompany the missionaries. 

Although at one time deposed from his position of 
authority in Ireland by the influence of other Roman 
Bishops, St. Patrick made a special appeal to the Pope him- 
self and was re-established and continued his work in Ire- 
land until his death. His last days were devoted to writing 
his confession. “And this is my confession before I die!” 
Mrs. Thomas Concannon in her book on St. Patrick izaves 
us with a last picture of the “Tired old missioner, worn out 
with age, and great labors, and great sorrows and disap- 
pointments, this Patrick who sits him down in the quiet 
hour before the fall of night, to defend his mission and to tell 
in part the story of his life;” and legend has it that on the 
night of his death there was no darkness and that for 
twelve days “night did not come down and wrap the earth 
with dusky wings” and the people said that to the very end 
of the year in which he died the nights were never so dark 
as formerly they had been. 

Grade V. Silent Reading 
The Treasure House of Mammon 

Features of Importance: (1) The story itself; (2) the 
allegorical significance; (3) Spenser as moralist and teacher; 
(4) vocabulary. 

Lesson 1. Pupils’ Study preparation followed by class 
discussion. To the pupil: (1) Read the story throughout 
once. During this reading pay little attention to words you 
may not know. Read for the sake of the general idea of 
the story. (2) Who is the hero of the story? (3) Has he 
any quality or character as shown in this story that right- 
fully makes him the hero of a tale? If so, select the word 
from this list that most nearly describes it: kindness, gentle- 
ness, steadfastness to resist temptation, strength, humor. 
(4) Have you read before in any of your Readers any 
story about a knight who seemed to have the same virtue as 
Sir Guyon? (Knight of the Silver Shield). (5) Could you 
find a paragraph in this story that sums up and describes 
that virtue? (6) Who was Mammon? (7) In what ways did 
Mammon seek to tempt the knight? Make a little outline 
like this and complete it: 

The Methods Mammon used to Tempt Sir Guyon 

(1) By trying to persuade Sir Guyon of the pleasures, 

power and value of money. 

(2) By showing Sir Guyon great chambers full of gold. 

(3) ete. 

(8) I think it would help you to see the story more clearly 
in your mind if you were to make a picture diagram of 
the way the knight and Mammon took through the wood 
and into Mammon’s Kingdom. The story begins in an 
opening in the forest. You could represent that by two or 
three stiff little trees. The way through the wood you 
could represent by a line, and the hole in the earth by a 
circle. Now continue your diagram. Be sure you make 
your drawings very simple with just a line or two. _ 

Lesson IJ. To the Teacher: This exercise is still directed 
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toward the development of central ideas—in this case under- 
standing of the allegory chiefly. The following material 
could be used as an oral introduction to re-reading in pre- 
paration for discussion of the assigned questions (1-4). 

Spenser could tell most interesting stories but he also 
wanted to teach something by his story. There are a good 
many stories told to teach. Do you remeber “The Fox and 
the Crow’? What did it want to teach? That story was a 
fable. Jesus Christ who was.a very great teacher used to 
tell stories to make people understand his lessons. Can you 
name any of his stories? They were called parables. Now 
Spenser wanted to teach something in this story too. The 
story is known as an allegory. The fable used to put its 
teaching at the end of the story in one sentence. (1) Put 
the teaching of this story in one sentence. It might begin 
PRmere WE eis 2th. *, (2) In this story Mammon 
and Sir Guyon have whai you might call a debate about the 
value of gold. Are any of Mammon’s arguments good? 
Mark the paragraph where you think Sir Guyon makes his 
best points. (3) Is there any reason for the Keepers of the 
Gates being called Care and Disdain? (Remember that Spen- 
ser wants to teach you something about gold). (4) Spenser 
makes Mammon’s daughter Ambition much more beautiful 
than Mammon himself. Do you agree that this should be 
so?_ Why? ; d 

Lesson III. Vocabulary. Reread your story with attention 
to the wording. Use your dictionaries wherever necessary. 
Fill in the blanks from the list of words found below. 
(1) “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house” for the 

man will never have peace and contentment of 
mind. (2) A miser collects all the money he can, not to buy 
something that will give himself or others pleasure, but to 
put it away in some hole and it. (8) Care felt 
the great worry of all those who have things of value they 
fear may be stolen, and from constant days and nights of 
watching his treasure, he had grown (4) When 
Sir Guyon and Disdain saw one another they wanted to 
rush at each other and fight, but Mammon succeeded in 

their fierceness. (5) When Spenser was seeing in 
his mind’s eye the picture of Ambition in the great hall with 
all her suitors crowding about her, he wanted her clearly to 
be its very centre, so he raised her on a (6) When 
you get money by deceiving people, for example, pretending 
that you are taking subscriptions for a magazine and keep- 
ing the money, you then are getting money by 
(7) Almost everyone thinks money will free them from 
worry and care, but that is probably one of the “ 
charms of wealth”. (8) behaviour is the opposite 
of courteous behaviour. 

The list of words is: uncouth, covetous, feigned, hag- 
gard, assuaging, dais, fraud, hoard. 

GRADE VI Composition 
Some Exercises in Direct Narration leading to the writing 
of little plays. 

A. In these first exercises the aim is to suggest sufficient 
idea to be stimulating or provocative of further idea, and at 
the same time to give practice in writing direct narration. 

(1) Tom’s father had been at work in the fields. When 
he came home he found his son rummaging in the tool chest 
that he had been told not to touch without permission. 
Write the conversation that took place between Tom and 
his father. 

(2) Sarah’s mother had left her at home to get dinner 
and look after the baby while away at church. On her 
return she found Sarah just then putting the potatoes on 
to boil. Write the conversation between Sarah and her 
mother. 

(3) Mother kad been waiting dinner for Daddy for half 
an hour. The meat had been cooked too long and the 
vegetables were getting cold. Finally Mother called the 
children to dinner without waiting any longer. When din- 
ner was almost over Daddy came strolling along the street 
with a friend and the two stopped at the front gate to 
continue their talk. Write the conversation that took place 
between Mother and Daddy when the father finally came in. 

B. To the pupil: You have been writing your conversa- 
tions in this way: 

Mrs. Harrison met Mrs. Lane on the street. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lane,” said Mrs. Harrison, “I hope 
Jack did not get wet going home from school yesterday. I 
saw him pass our house just before the storm broke. Had 
he been kept in?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lane, “he had, and so, of course, he 
did get wet, because he didn’t have his coat.” 

“My children were late getting home too,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, “but Jane had taken her umbrella at noon. She 
was the one who was wet, however, because she held the 
umbrella over David. I think girls are more unselfish than 
boys, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Lane laughed and said, “I said the same thing to 
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my husband the other evening, and he said it was quite true 
when they were young, but when they grew up it was the 
other way about.” 

If this conversation were to appear in a little scene of 
a play, however, it would be written after this fashion: 

Scene: An Edmonton Street. 

Mrs. Harrison: Good morning, Mrs. Lane. I hope Jack 
did not get wet... . etc. 

Mrs. Lane: Yes, he had, and so, of course, he did get 
wet... ete. 

Write the above conversation in the form of a scene 
from a play. 

C. Here is the outline of a little story to work into a 
play. Henry had got into a scrape. Although forbidden 
to, he had played football on the street and had kicked a 
ball into one of Mr. Clark’s windows and broken it. Mr. 
Clark had rushed out but by that time Jack Horner was the 
only boy on the street. He denied breaking the window 
but would not tell who had done it. Mr. Clark then visited 
the school to speak to the principal. Jack Horner was called 
in but again denied having broken the window. The prin- 
cipal saw that Jack did not want to betray his friends and 
so said to Mr. Clark that he would see what could be ac- 
complished by speaking to the class about “Safety First’ 
and “playing the game.” 

Henry went home feeling very uncomfortable and told 
his father what had happened. His father said, “Well, 
Henry you know as well as I do what is the right thing to 
do about it.” So Henry went back to school and made a 
clean breast of the whole affair and promised to pay Mr. 
Clark for the broken window. 

(a) Divide the story into scenes and write titles for 
those scenes only as your first exercise. (b) Teacher will 
discuss with the class and arrive at a fairly uniform outline. 
Then have each pupil select one scene only to write in play 
form—that scene preferably which the pupil feels he could 
make most interesting. Be sure that there is one pupil, at 
least, working on each scene. Select the best interpreta- 
tion of each scene for the complete play. (c) An entirely 
original piece of work, perhaps, could be composition of a 
scene or scenes descriptive of how the window was paid for. 
GRADE VI Silent Reading 

On Making Camp: 

The objects of the following exercise are: (1) to ensure 
reading for comprehension—diagramming being one method 
of testing; (2) to train in methods of study reading—e.g. 
outlining; (3)to secure some measure of thoughtful reading; 
( = ) to apply the whole to actual experience as much as pos- 
sible. 

Preparation: (1) some days previous ask the pupils to 
gather some balsam fans to bring to school. Suggest spruce 
if balsam is not available. (2) On the day of the lesson 
after some interchange of ideas as to how to make a camp, 
tell the class that S. E. White has some good suggestions to 
make that are worth study. Before asking the class to read 
silently, draw an isosceles triangle on the blackboard; point 
out its apex, and illustrate the meaning of convex. Leave 
the drawings and the words on the blackboard during the 
silent reading. 

Silent Reading Exercise. (1) Read the story through- 
out first and then as often as you need to be able to carry 
out the following exercise. (2) “The whole task from first 
to last, has consumed but little more than an hour.” Out- 
line the task (as though for a fine day). Begin this way: 
1. Select the location—a level spot between two trees; (2) 
clear the ground and soften all hummocks. Look at your 
outline. Would you be able to accomplish this in an hour? 
Why is the author careful about warning you not to un- 
pack your tent too soon? (38) It seems to me that the 
selection divides into two quite different styles of writ- 
ing. Do you agree? (4) Make diagrams to illustrate 
(a) how to cut a sapling (2 diagrams); (b) how to 
make tent pegs (2 diagrams); (c) the fire made of logs; 
(d) how to pitch the tent if the weather is wet and 
heat is needed. (5) This is an old camper writing. What 
can he teach you of preparation before setting out on your 
camping trip? Make three headings (a) camp equipment; 
(b) cooking equipment; (c) food: (6) Camp Wisdom: 
you won’t find the answer to these questions in your story. 
Think them out: (a) why bother pulling up little roots and 
flattening mounds? (b) why not carry your tent pegs with 
you? (ce) White does not suggest what “tinned things” 
to take. What would you think good? 

During the class period following the Silent Reading. For 
discussion: (1) The method of laying a balsam bough bed. 
Do you find the description clear? What is your interpreta- 
tion? (2) Have you ever made a fire in the woods? Did 
you use the method of the book? (38) Could you use the 
pleasant woodsy word “aromatic” correctly? To what trees 
or shrubs would you apply it? 
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Financial Independence 


can be gained by anyone who, before it is too late in life, adopts a plan of systematic saving 
and guaranteed investment. 


Many people are already well on the way towards financial independence by means of 
Commercial Life Bonds. For the year 1932 this company paid out $135,922 to living policy- 
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to people who started this method of investing money ten years ago. 
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Methods and Suggestions in New Books Add Joy to the Teacher’s Work 
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tious Miss Goldenrule to her class. One or more projects follow each chapter. Thirty-nine drawings 
specially made for the book, illuminated materially. ‘Covers the whole Dominien in the survey... 
a valuable educational book.”——-Vancouver Province. 90c, postage 8c. 


CANADIAN NEIGHBOURHOOD 
By Harry Amoss 


The idea in “Canadian Neighbours”, the book above, is extended in this one so that the students are 
told how Miss Goldenrule’s class became still more widely acquainted with their country and country 
folk and how they may be trained through the study of geography to be themselves good neigh- 
‘bours and citizens. 90c, postage 10c. 


GRAMMAR IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By H. G. Martyn, M.A., D.Paed. 


Surveys of language errors show the need of a revision of our objectives in teaching ar. Dr. 
Martyn’s objective is to suggest new and worthy methods. He traces the history of Grammar and 
shows how the course must be suited to the capacity and interest of the pupils. One critic says: 
“His criticism is constructive and although he exposed a sad state of affairs at present existing, 
he has, also, done much spade work towards a general improvement.” $1.50, postage 6c. 
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